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BOUND TO THE TRAWL. 


By the Author of “Clytie Cranbourne,” “ The 
Golden Bowl,” “Poor Loo,” ete. 
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CHAPTER IX, 
THROWN OFF. 


; What a state is guilt 
When everything alarms it like a sentinel 
Who sleeps upon his watch! It wakes in dread 
Even at a breath of wind. Havarp, 


A NEPHEW destitute of money, and worse than 
destitute of character, is scarcely a desirable 
relative, and so Mr. Robert Crabtree, rope, net, 
and sail-maker, thought when his hopeful kins- 
man presented himself at his house somewhat 
late on the same day that the jury had given 
their verdict on the death of Charley Crisp. 

Of course he had agreed to the verdict—nay, 
fe might have been said to have instigated it; 
but he was certainly not on this account more 
willing to receive his precious nephew into 
his own house or have anything to do with him. 

Consequently he received the young man very 
coolly to begin with, and, having listened to his 
story, said, in a tone of indifference : 

“Well, and what do you propose doing ?” 

“I don’t know, unless you could tuck me up 
here or in one of the lofts fora night or two,” 
was the reply. 

But Mr. Crabtree, 
this, and he said, coldly 


“No, I couldn’t have that. It would be sup- 


ior, was quite equal to 
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posed I had a motive or interest in the verdict 
to-day, and that’s a thing I couldn’t have said 
of me. I paid twenty pounds out of my own 
pocket to’prentice you with Growler before your 
aunt died, as she wouldn’t keep you in the hcuse 
any longer, and I promised her ’twas all I'd do 
for you.” 

« But she’s dead now,” urged the young man, 
«and I’m your own brother’s son.” 

« Ay, and a bad lot he was—a disgrace to the 
family. Besides, ['m thinking of marrying 
again. No; the best thing you can do, George, 
is to take a voyage or two on board some trader. 
*T'won’t be half such hard work as trawling, 
and old Growler will no doubt give you your 
indentures for the asking. I should if I was 
him.” 

“Thank you for nothing. And that’s all you 
mean to do for me ?” 

“Yes, all. You’re welcome to my advice, 
you know, if you want it.” 

“Hang your advice. Why didn’t you give 
the verdict against me to-day? It must have 
gone hard for you not to.” 

“No, I did not want to see one of the family 
swinging, though I'd a fight for it; but take a 
word of good advice, my lad. Clear out of this 
place as soon as you can, or you'll get into trou- 
ble of some kind or ether. Gentleman Ross- 
burn, as they call him, left 2 good name behind 
him, and when he comes back again ’twon’t be 
well for you.” 

But George made no reply. 

., meaite possible return held no terrors for 

m. 

The question was: 

Where was he to live and sleep when on shore, 
and what was to become of him? 
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He was about to leave the office when Capiain 
Growler made his appearance. 

Walking in, and taking no notice of his 
apprentice, he said: 

“T’ve a bit of business to talk over with you, 
Robert Crabtree. Can you give me ten 
minutes ?” 

«By all manner of means, Capt’n Growler. 
Come in and have a glass of grog, sir. Fine 
fresh weather, this, ain’t it. Want new nets or 
tackling for the ‘ Pretty Kitty,’ I hope. Long 
credit or good discount—them’s my terms, as 
you know, Capt’n.” 

“T don’t want nets or tackling to-day, Robert 
Crabtree,” returned the owner of tae trawler ; 
“T’ve come to give you back your nephew’s 
indentures. They’ye two more years to run, 
but though it’s clear thirty pounds out of my 
pocket, I don’t mind that. Here they are.” 

“But what’s the reason?” asked the asto- 
nished ropemaker. 

“The other men won’t sail with him, that’s 
the reason,” was the stern reply. ‘“‘ Good-day, 
neighbour.” 

With which he took himself off, and again 
uncle and nephew were left together. 

«‘ Folks seem uncommon fond of you, George,” 
remarked his uncle, satiricallys; when they were 
again alone; “better go as a man afore the 
mast. It’s all you’re good for.” 

“Why should I? You've got no children. 
I’m your next-of-kin. You ought to beashamed 
to turn me out like this, when p’raps I'll one 
day be master of the rope yard myself. Father 
had a share in it, old Dame Wilkins told me, so 
by rights half of it should be mine now.” 

« That’s what the old hag told yon, did she ?” 
exclaimed the elder man, convulsed with fury. 
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Pero 
“«]’) 2nd get married next week. Ill niake 
my wi o-morrow. Meg Tepsani’s refused me 
t I’ll try her again. A woman likes 
2 ticks to his colours. But as for you {itP 





_ Not a sixpence of my-mouey shall you 
ever have.” 

“ Uncle, P1—” ‘ 

“You'll go. Clear ont!’ and the door was 
calmly closed and bolted in his face. 

A few muttered oaths, then George Crabtree 
walked down to the sands and flinging himself 
by the side of a boat, co that it sheltered him 
from the wind, filled his pipe with the bit of 
tobacco he possessed, and began to smoke, and 

ry to form some plan for the future. 

He had the world before him, it is true, but 
the world is a wide and uncomfortable place 
with an empty pocket, a vigorous appetite, and 
no roof under which to rest your head, and so he 
was already beginning to find it. 

“Why had they all turned against him on 
this particular day of all others,” he asked him- 
self, but failed to obtain any reply. 

Mean and treacherous himself, he ould not 
realise that while he seemed in danger, those 
who suspected him of guilt would not cast a 
stone at him, though when he Was safe by the 
condemnation of another, they hastened to 
relieve themselves of the irksome pain inflicted 
by his presence, 

“Could they believe him guilty?” he won- 
dered, “ but, no, it was impossible, the eoroner’s 
verdict had decided otherwise. 

That Katie and Miss Topsam believed it he 
had no doubt, the former, at any tate, had 
some cause for thinking he would do Rossburn 
an ill turn whenever he had the chance, but 
that Diana Brock should turn against him was 
a circumstance that puzzled and frightened, far 
more than it paimed him. 

So completely secure had he felt of her love 








and devotion, that, even if she had known past 
doubting of his crime, she would, he believed, 
have remained firm and true, and steadfast to 
h 


{nd soshe would had she been his wife; then 
duty, as weil as love, would have kept her at 
side, and made her feel that, richt or wrone, 









she must shield and not judge him; but now, 
free, able to think for herself, to realise the 
enormity of the horrible crime of which she 
could not even h he was not guilty; 
conscious of the di xe which any connec- 


tion with him must bring upon her father and 








their honest name, she felt there was but one 
nath open to her, and that one she had unhesitat- 
ingly taken. 

Painful of course it was, such heart wrenches 
areas bad as tearing a.limb from the hody, but 
she repeated to herself as she shrank for an in- 
é i 1 the ordeal; 

if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off and 
Cc it from thee,’ and though he was dearer 
than her hands, derrer than life, she went 
through her task wivsout faltering. 
5 alan 





stated her reasons for her decision, 
-¥ 

















her life might have been in danger and she 
knew 

Chen, it would have been a question in his 
mind of her life or his; perhaps she alone with 
the evidence of her grandmother could have 
convicted him of having come home with bleod- 
stained hands and clothing, creeping, over Q 
coof of his room and leaving it in the same 

cret manner, and if that were not enough it 


would be but like the letting out of waver to 
I one can put no limit. 

And meanwhile the rain begins to fall, the 
ind rises, a storm is coming on, men come to 








drag up the boats to a place of greater safety, 
and the wretched murderer, wet, chilled and 
hungry, gets under a low archway that “ds 
a temporary shelter, and looks out ai thie 
darkening and troubled sea. 





Already the question has pres 
his mind, was his revenge worth getting himseif 
into this plight for? 

‘l'wo lives sacrificed and for what? 

Not that he regretted them, but what had the 
gain been to himself? Nothin nay, worse 
than. nothing. 

ie had lost home, friends, the woman whose 
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|}managed to distinguish his-uncle sitting at 


| supplemented by a foaming tankard of.ale. 











love he had learnt to regard as his due, somes 
thing to be accepted and but smalliconsMerat 
tion given in change; and why had he done 


Not out of love for Katie Jessop, though even 
this feeling was stronger upon him than he 
knew at the moment, but from ‘pure vindictive 
hatred for the youth who uneonsciously made 
him feel his own inferiority.at every turn of 
life, and who, to his distorted and perverted 
mind, always seemed to thwart him. 

As he thus stood, hungry, cold, wet and miser- 
able, not knowing where to go to get even a 
crust of bread, an idéa flashed across his brain 
that made him chuckle with grim mirth. 

Unrepentant of his\crime, ill-used as he con- 
sidered himself by everyone’with whow he had 
previously had to do, his great biticrmess, un- 
reasonably enough, was against his undle: 

“There he is, eating his tea or now,” 
he muttered, savagely, “and me not a’ bit 
in my mouth since breakfast ; and hemy fathet’s 
own brother, with no kith or kin but me, Id 
like to wring his neck for him, thate what I 
would, but it mightn’t be safe; if I could get 
hold of his: cash-box *twould be worth bolting 
for.” 

The idea was a daring one, but not eegetiar 
unfeasible as George Crabtree knew. 

He knew too that the storm which ‘was now 

ing so furiously was in his favour. 

With such a clatter, and shriek, and a roar, 
and a howl as that which deafened and over 
whelmed every other sound, he could almost 
hammer ata door without being heard. 

More than this, he knew his uncle’s house 
well. 

Even if he should be detected he could say he 
had come there to take shelter from the storm, 
and where should he more reasonably go 
than to the house of his nearest and indeed his 
only relative. 

In the darkness that had now set in, he turned 
towards the town, making his way between the 
gusts of wind with dificulty until he came to 
the rope-yard which his.uncie owned. 

The shutters were barred and bolted, and the 
house made as secure as it very well could be, 
as a protection against weather rather than 
thieves, but between the cracks in the covering 
of the window of the sittiug-room odd streaks 
of light could be distinguished, and, getting up 
close, and peering through them, George 


table, helping himself plentifully to a large pié, 


“Greedy old villain,” he muttered, savagely. 
‘There he’s got enough for three men, and 
I'm ready to eata piece of rope. What's that 
he’s got by his side too? Gold and notes. Where 
will he put them? Darn him, Id give my soal 
for a piece of that pie.” 

Unconscious that he was being thus watched 
and envied, Mr. Robert Crabtree made a remark- 
ably good supper. : 

He listened occasionally to the wind, as indeed 
he could scarcely help doing, thought more than 
once with pity of those poor people who were now 
on the seas but never gave even a passing regret 
to the reprobate nephew whom he had that 
afternoon driven from his door. 

Hai he known that he was at that very 
moment being watched, he might not have ielt 
so much at ease. 

But he did not. He was. cating his supper, 
counting his money and screwing up his courage 
once more to ask Miss Meg Topsam to marry 
him. 





CHAPTER X, 
WHAT GRORGE CRABTREE FOUND‘ IN THE CASH- 
BOX. 


He that once sins, like him that slides on ice, 
Goes swiftiy down the stippery whys of vice; 


Though conscience checks him, yet those rules 
gone o’er, 
Te slides on swiftly, and locks bat no more, 


DRypEn. 








stpper while the lodker on is’ ravenously 
hitugry; seeing him etjoy warmth and shelter, 
and count his notes and gold with wind blowin:: 
furiously and)rain descending in torrents upon 
the spectator while his pockets are quite 
empty, are sensations by no means tended to 
soothe the feelings of the latter individual or 
increase his respect for the dilference. between 
meum and tuum. 

This, at any rate, was the case with Georze 
Crabtree. 

Every mouthfal of food his uncle swallowed 
seemed a personal wrong and outrage to him, 
and when the meal was at length over, and he 
swept up his money into a cash-box, seated hiim- 
self before the fire, -lighted his pipe, and pre- 
pared to enjoy the contrast between the comfort 
@urrounding him and the noise of the war of 
elements without, he felt as though he could, 
mg ithe least compunction, have killed 


Still Robert Crabtree smoked on. 

Whe fire was ¢cttimg low, while the wind 
hhowled colder and louder than ever out- 
ide ‘the heuse,;so he threw an extra log o: 
wood'on the fire, Watched it smoke, and crac’ 
amd burn with adierce red glow, and wondered 

is chances*might be with the singular 
woman whom he wished to: bring home as his 


Meanwhile his one solitary servant, Kitty, 
game in, carried away the supper things, brought 
a small kettle, a basin of sugar, a tumbler, and 
a bottle of rum, aud Jaid the latter wpon the 
table. 

She was over sixty, weak and rheumatic, and 
her master said kindly : 

“Help yourself toa glass, Kit; such a night 
as this 1 know you want it.. Look here,’ he 
added, seeing her hesitate, “bring another 
tumblerand Pll mix “you some, but see that the 
doors and windows are fast before you drink it ; 
we must take care of ourselves this weather.” 

The old woman obeyed; 

The house was well secured, at least she 
thought so, the grog mixed, Kitty retired to 
her own domain to enjoy hers, and Mr. Robert 
Crabtree, thinking he only wanted a genial 
companion to make life particularly pleasant, 
helped himself to an extra allowance before re- 
tiring to rest. : 

“Vll have nothing more to do with 
darned nephew of mine,” he muttered, 
put,the bottle of rum in a cupboard an 
up his candle ‘to go to bed. “ Miss M 
rivht, he’s a bad lot and will come 
good.” 

Then he went upstairs, anda few mintic 
afterwards the house was in darkness. 

How bitterly cold the rain was as it fell upon 
the drenched frame of the murderer, how the 
wind yelled and shook the surrounding building: 
drowning even his anathemas. 

Many times had he been on the sea in astorm 
on the fish laden trawler unable to reach +} 
harbour, with snow and frost, rain or light 
added to the fury of the wind, but. never h: 
he seemed to suifér so muchas he did thi 
night, for he was an outeédst, starving, with a 
future as black as the darkness that surround 
him and about'to do a deed that would put him 
within peril of the law. 

But he had no regret for that deed on board 
the  ‘ Pretty Kitty,” and singularly enouch 
at this moment, the|terror of burglary and theti 
were stronger/upon him than horror or remorse 
for the crume of whith. he had already been 
guilty. 

Of retribution for the murdéf of Basil Rose- 
burn and Charley Crisp he had no fear, he hud 
been far too clever for that; but robbine his 
unele was a widely different thing, that might. 
he imagined, be discovered: and penishcd. 

There was no option’ however, or rather, he 
could think’of no other resource ; besides hié felt 
savage with his uncle and therefore it was ‘only 
the fear of consemtétices’ thet made ‘him’ déubt 
or hesitate. 

For -oné whole‘ Hoar he lay wider the shelter 
of the shed in the ropé Yard; exposed méan- 
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Watcutne another man eat a substantial | 


at 


while to the cold. and occasional’ fiirts' of rain, 
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uwil the clock of St Nicholas striking: twelve 
roused him. 

The omen was a lucky one, the same: clock 
had struck twelve that nicht when Basil Ross- 
born had answered the inquiryas to who was 
on board the trawler by answering, “Only two 
of us,” and the misereant rose-to his fedt now, 
stretched himself; for he was stiff with ‘cold, 
then’ erept stealthily round: to the back of the 
house, 

With ‘all her care, Kitty ‘had left one weak 
point in ‘the horse unprotected: 

There was a smill window to the washhouse 
which'was made to switig open, and ‘was just 
bie enough to admit the body of @ youth or not 
very stout man. : 

This was closed .and belted, but the shutter 
was not, put over the glass,and, waiting for one 
of the great gusts of wind, George broke one of 
the panes of glass nearest the, holt, judging 
rightly that the crash would not be heard:in the 
deafening storm. 

To draw back the. boltand get through the 
aperture was a work of time and difficulty, but 
it was accomplished .atlast,.amd when he stood 
on the stone floor of the washhouse he. felt as 
thongh his difficulties were over. 

But in this hewas mistaken, for the door com- 
municating between this and the kitchen .was 
locked, the key inside, and the only way of 
getting through was by bursting it open, an.act 
that must be attended with danger even during 
this storm: 

It had to be risked, ‘however. 

Iivhis unele should wake and come'down to 
asecrtain the cause, he must either make good 
his escape, orfirht for his life, and ‘he ‘decided 
in view of either of these contingencies he would 
unfasten one of the doots ‘so that he could easily 
make rood ‘his: retreat. 

‘The door was vickety, and*yielded: more ensily 
than he éxpected, still, the noise: it made 
frightened: -him, and, forgetting 
hurtrer, thirst or cold, the stood breathless fora 
time and listened. 

What oad thing for him, he thought, that 
old spot; the house dog, wasdead, and his place 
had mot bedn filled up, otherwise for hit’ to ’pro- 
¢ceek now would have been intpossible, since 
— ag 0g had always ‘shown its good taste by 

ating him. 

No unusual sound. disturbed the silence of 
the house now, however; Kitty and her master 
in'their separate ‘parts of the house were both 
locked ‘in a deep. sleep which the souuds of the 
storm seemed only to render the more profound, 
indeed little less than the tumbling’ of the 
house. about their: ears would shave waked 
them. 

AsT have said, hunger iad given place to 
anxiety and fear. 

Prudence told George there was no time to be 
lost, he knew where his uncle kept his cash-box, 
bet it was in his own room, in a cupboard, in 
sight of his bed, and the keys might possibly 
be ‘nnder’ his pillow. 

If hecould avoid striking a light he would, 
the course would be’so much safer. 

He had himself seen the money counted and 
put into the cash-box, therefore he knew it was 
there, and he crept stealthily up the stairs, 
gently turned the handle of the bedroom door 
and listened. 

Heavy, deep snores. fell upon his.ears,; so’far 
he was safe, and the rattling of the window 
sash, the howling of the-wind in.the,chimney, 
and the distant roar of the sea would drown any 
sound of footsteps on the flvor. 

A light, however, would be dangerous. 

The blind was drawn up, therefore if any 
person should be looking out of their own 
windows towards this one, they would see him 
instantly. 

More than that, a light flashing on his uncle’s 
face might wake him; and then——! His 
imagination could not fill up.the rest, 

Had he been provided with house-breaking 
tools it would: have been -different, but. he: had 
nothing but a knife, which under ‘the ‘ir- 
cumstances it would be as. well for him.not to 
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So he crept up to the cupboard, and to his 
delight, found the: key in the door. 

Here was luck! He knew exactly where to 
put his hand on the cash-box, and in another 
second it was under his arm, and he was making 
his way with it out-of the room and out.of the 
house. 

The box seemed licht, and he was hungry. 
He would have liked to have secured the re- 


/maining portion of the pie he had seen, to help 


himself to a good jug of his uncle’s ale, but he 
dared not stay. 

Some of the money in the cash-box jingled ; 
he should have plenty to buy food and clothing 
and to take a passage to America, and a few 
hours. more of hunger ‘could: surely be borne 
ih anticipation of such a change in his for- 
tunes. 

So he thought, but grouping his way out 
through the passage his hand touched some- 
thing-hanging on the wall. It was his uncle’s 
overcoat, and he hesitated not.a moment in ap- 
propriating it. * ; 

A large felt hat too hung on'the nail, this he 
took in preference to his own, leaving the one 
he had worn behind, then hastened away, closing 
the door softly as he went out. 

What a struggle he had against the wind 
and rain, as, with his ill-gotten treasure under 
his arm, he made his way out of the town, keep- 
ing near the sea, but always making for the 
north, and getting under the shélter of trees, 
mounds, houses, or rising ground, as much 
as the nature of the particularly flat country 
would allow. 

‘When morning dawned he was footsore, faint 
and weary, but: several miles lay bettreen him 
and Great Barmouth; he had away in 
safety, and was impatiently looking foridaylight 
so that he might break open the tin box and 
examine his booty. 

He can distinguish objects more distinctly at 
last. 

There is the sea out ‘there beyond that hedge 
that shelters him; ‘the waves rolling high, the 
surface of water and sands, even up to the hedge- 
rows, covered with foam, while several ships are 
labouring heavily; and the rolling surf makes it 
next to impossible for those:om shore to render 
them any assistance: 

But George Orabtree pays little heed to this. 
His own life is mot in peril; thatis the primary 
consideration with him, and he looks around 
carefully to be quite certain there ismo prying 
coastguard or other human being near to observe 
him, then sits dowh to: prise the  cash-box 
open. 

Not an easy matter. 

He breaks his knifein the firstattempt, part 
of the blade is still left, however, and with a 
stone he' hammers this in, succeeding at last in 
forcing it open, lifting the lid and utterly ruining 
the box. 

It is the contents that “he cares for, however, 
and his hands tremble with eagerness as he 
opens it. 

But where are the notes and gold that he saw 
on his uncle’s table, saw him put into this very 
box? 

Vell may he ask the question, for they are 
not here. 

Five shillings loose in one of the compart- 
ments is all the coin that made so much noise 
and rattle, while there are numerous papers, 
such as bills and invoices, concerning Robert 
Crabtnee’s business, valuable enough to him, no 
doubt. There is not a solitary banknote among 


em. 

The rage and fury that filled the baffled thief’s 
heart were almost. comic.in their utterance. 

He flung the box upon the stones; picked it 
up and fiung it down again, trampled and 
jamped. upon -it, scattering the papers'it cou- 
tained to the winds, then. started off again 
northwards; he would never return to Great 
Barmouth, he promised himself, never! 

Perhaps he would not voluntarily, but he is 
better off than he was. the previous night; de- 
spite his disaypeintment, he has five shiilings in 

is an empty stomach, and a detesta- 
tion of ‘hard work, to start life afresh with. 
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ROBERT CRADIRIE’S WOOING. 


The pure, open, and pr 
That pledved on earth ayd sealed 
Grows in the worid’s approvin 
In friendship’s smile and home’s cares 
Collecting all the heart’s sweet ties 
Into one knot of happiness. 









Moors. 


Mr. Ronurr Craprree was aroused tie next 
morning by Kitty, who announced with great 
agitation that robbers had been in the house. 

** They’ve* broke the washhouse winder and 
bust the kitchen door, and unbolted the front 
door and took your coat and hat from where it 
hung in the passage, sir. Get up, get up; sir, 
and see what else is stole.” 

“ Very well; go away and I will; robbers! 
What should they want here ?” 

And he put his hand under his pillow, where, 
securely enough, reposed the notes and gold he 
had placed there the previous night. 

“TH take you to the bank this very morn~ 
ing,” he muttered, as he looked at them, then 
sprang out of bed and partly dressed. 

His first glance was into the eupboard for lis 
cash-box. 

+ As we know, it was gono. 

“ What a lucky dog Iwas to take the money 
out before I got into bed,” he exclaimed. 

Then, not missing anything else from his 
toom. he went downstairs to ascertain the loss 
sustained there. 

“?Twas George,” he muttered, while his 
brows contracted angrily. 

« A-full grown man couldn’t have gotthrough 
that window,” he continued, looking at the size 
of the aperture; “ besides, he knew'the house 
and the ways of it. This is his cap, too. [il 
just take care of it. I wonder.if he was waicl- 
ing me-last night count ury money ?” 

An examination of the outside of the window 
of the ordinary sitting-room convinced him that 
his suspicions in this. respect were correct, still, 
nothing of any great importance had been stolen 
except the papers in the cash-box. 

“They're no good to nobody else,” he nmt- 
tered, “and there’s only that bill of Jameson’s 
that I: took for rope that'matters much! it’s ‘for 
forty pounds, perhaps theyll pay the money 
when [ explain all, for they’re straightforward 
sort of men, and whether they will or won’t it’s 
just the question whether it’s worth accusing 
niy' brother's soh and ‘putting him to gaol when 
he’s sure to get there without any help of mine, 
and may have the decency beforehand to change 
his name.” 

Still undecided upon this: point, he told Kitty 
not to say anything about the matter at present, 
frankly stating his doubts and suspicions, then 
ate his breakfast, and went out to inspect his 
workmen, and call upon Mr. William Jameson, 
the junior but working partner in the firm of 
that name. 

As chance would have it, he had also been ‘on 
the jury held to decide the cause of death of 
poor little Charley Crisp, and but for his own 
desire to the contrary, would have been foreman 
of the jury. 

The firm he represented owneda great number 
of fishing smacks, and was consequently one of 
some importance. 

To him, therefore, having been fortunate 
enough to find him disengaged, Robert Crabtree 
imparted the cause of his visit, and asked his 
advice. 

“T don’t think I’d'say anything about it,.at 
least, for the present, Mr. Crabtree,” was the 
answer. “There is some dissatisfaction about 
the verdict yesterday, and a good deal of ill- 
feéling against your nephew, which this might 
tend to confirm ; I don’t approve of allowing the 
guilty to escape, whoever they may be; but'I do 
object to a man being punished for murdér 
because he has committed theft; I’d keep the 
proof and keep quict, if I were you, unless he 
remains’ in the town, or comes to you agaity 
and in that case I should have him arrested. 
As for the bill, when itis due, on receiving your 

uarantee that it has been lost or stolen, and 
the money shall not be again demanded, it shall 
be paid.” 
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All of which was a great relief to Robert 
Crabtree’s mind, and he walked into his tailor’s 
almost ungrudgingly and bought another over- 
coat. 

In such good spirits was he, andso good- 
looking did he feel in his new garment, that 
he determined to go over and pay a visit to Miss 
Topsam. 

Not that he thought he should quite get his 
courage up to the point of proposing to-day ; 
experience told him that this was somewhat a 
long process, but a call and chat would show her 
that he still entertained hopes that her stubborn 
heart would become a trifle more tender. 

Anyone who knows Great Barmouth is aware 
that the river and sea run almost parallel to each 
other, the principal part of the town lying be- 
tween the two; in point of fact, a great tongue 
of land and sand-hills stretching out to sea had 
been really separated by the river, at the mouth 
of which was the harbour. 

Robert Crabtree’s house was by the river, 
Captain Growler’s facing the sea, at some little 
distance, too, from any other habitation, and in 
walking therea good deal of the havoc made 
by the storm of the previous night could be 
seen. 

Broken spars, boats, and pieces of wreck were 
strewn all about; several smacks belonging to 
the town had been lost and their crews drowned, 
two fine ships shared the same miserable fate ; 
. marks of destruction were on every side, and 
still the sea was far too rough for smacks, traw- 
lers, or yawls to put out. 

On talking toa group of men, Mr. Crabtree 
heard that in the attempt to rescue the crew of 
one of the ships, five men had been drowned, 
one of them having only just been married. 

Not very cheerful news for a man who is going 
a-wooing to hear, and from this cause, among 
others, his heart was—metaphorically—in his 
shoes when he knocked at Captain Growler’s 
door. 

It was opened by Katie, whose pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes spoke of mental anxiety and 
lack of sleep. 

** How do you do, Miss Jessop? Hope you’re 
quite well; is Miss Topsam at home ?” 

“Yes; will you walk in, Mr. Crabtree ?” and 
the girl led the way into the general living 
room, where Miss Meg, with a huge basket of 
clothes requiring mending, was sitting by the 
fireplace. 

On the table were books and pens and ink, 
Katie having evidently been just using them 
when the visitor disturbed them. 

“Good day, Miss Topsam,” said the rope- 
maker, coming forward and extending, his 
hand. 

But Meg never took it or rose from her seat, 
she only jerked out the word: 

“Morning,” while her needle flew as though 
more than the mending of an old garment 
depended upon its speed. 

“Won't you take a seat, Mr. Crabtree ?” said 
Katie, feeling that the entertainment of their 
visitor was likely to devolve upon her. 

«‘Thankee,” was the reply, and he sat down, 
feeling hot and flushed and moist, surrepti- 
tiously rubbing his hands upon his handker- 
chief to dry them, and trying to regain his self- 
possession. 

“You don’t seem very pleased to see me, 
Miss Meg,” he remarked at length. 

“Tam not!” was the emphatic rejoinder. 

«But I’ve done nothing to vex you, have I? 
It’s no harm, surely, wishing to have you to 
make my home bright and cheerful like this 
one,” with a glance round the dwelling that 
was certainly much more humble than his own, 
though it bore traces of feminine taste and 
scrupulous cleanliness that his home could not 
boast of. ‘We may all wish for what we would 
like, even if we don’t get it.” 

“No, and never likely to, I should say, when 
you goand make such a public idiot of your- 
self,” retorted the lady with asperity ; “but like 
nephew like uncle, I suppose,”’ with a sneer. 

Now this was hard, especially after the way 
in which his nephew had treated him, but as he 
had no desire to say anything about the events 





of the past night he left this part of her 
remark unnoticed, and asked : 

« How have I made a public idiot of myself, 
Miss Topsam ?” : 

“ Why by that verdict yesterday; any idiot 
could have -done better; I never felt more 
ashamed of anybody in my life than I do of you. 
I be your wife! I'd like to see myself about it!” 
with a scornful laugh. 

“ Soshould I,” assented the wooer. 

At which Katie could not help smiling. But 
the remark only increased Meg Topsam’s irrita- 
tion. 

“To bring a verdict of ‘ Wilful Murder’ 
against a lad like Basil!’ she continued, with 
bitter sarcasm, “ who I haven’t a doubt is dead, 
poor chap; why ’tis the sheerest blockheadness 
that I ever heard of in my life; I haven’t 
patience, that’s what I haven’t !” 

And she started to her feet, threw down her 
work, and set her arms akimbo, 


(To be Continued.) 








ONE SUMMER DAY. 





We had fcund a a pleasant footpath, 
Leading out into the wood, 
Where the oaks like mighty warriors 
In their giant beauty stood; 
Where the patches of warm sunlight 
Shimmered down in waves of gold, 
Lighting up the lonely forest 
Like a picture quaint and old, 
And we followed all the windings 
Of that footpath ’neath the trees, 
While the summer winds were singing 
’Mid the restless shining leaves— 
Till it seemed to us the music 
Floating through the woodland dim, 
Must have caught the holy sweetness 
Of some grand cathedral_hymn. 


T can see the brilliant splendour 
Of that glowing summer-day, 
As it comes in rifts of beauty 
Where the dreamy shadows lay, 
I can hear the music drifting : 
Very softly ’mid the trees, : 
But my heart is keeping sacred 
Dearer, brighter dreams than these. 
Iremember that you gathered 
Oaken leaves and blossoms rare, , 
And we wove a wreath between us, 
Which you placed upon my hair, 
Saying words whose earnest meaning 
I had never caught before: 
«T have loved you foundly, darling ! 
May I love you evermore !” 





SCIENCE. 





Tuer testimony of previous explorers of New 
Guinea pointing to the probable existence of a 
large quadruped in that island, is strengthened 
by the statement of Mr. Goldie that on his 
recent journey there he saw tracks like the 
footprints of a horse, with the addition of four 
toes. In view of the absence of large mammals 
from Australia, their occurrence in New Guinea 
was hardly to be expected, as in the opinion of 
geologists that island was formerly a part of 
the great Australian Continent. Wallace, in 
his well-known work on the geographical distri- 
bution of animals, says: “ New Guinea is very 
deficient in mammalia as compared with 
Australia, though this apparent poverty may in 
= depend on our very scanty knowledge.” It 

as been suggested that the unknown four- 
footed beast may be'a tapir and this conjecture 
does not seem unreasonable. A characteristic 
species of tapir is met with in the larger 
Malayan islands, and this animal might easily 
be mistaken for the rhinoceros, of which Captain 
Moresby thought he discovered traces in New 
Guinea. 





Tue Transit or Mercury.—This occurrence 
was carefully observed on May 7 at Melbourne 
Observatory. No distortion was perceived in 
the form of the planet as it neared the edge of 
the sun. <A few seconds, however, before inter- 
nal contact a small dark lune was thrown off 
from the planet, and appeared to oscillate be- 
tween the nearest edges of the two bodies. This 
rendered the noting of the time of internal con- 
tact rather difficult. The external contact was 
well observed. Mr. Turner succeeded in getting 
three photographs of the sun, by means of the 
photoheliograph, while Mercury was on the sun’s 
disc. One of these was taken almost at the 
moment of internal contact. 


A system of turning on, lighting, and putting 
out the gas in street lamps by electricity has 
been contrived by Mr. St. George Lane Fox, of 
the London Society of Engineers. His apparatus 
is intended to turn on at light the gas or turn 
it off from a single central station, from which, 
say, three thousand lamps should thus be con- 
trolled at once. The inventor has calculated 
that the adoption of such a system would effect 
a net annual saving of more than two thousand 
pounds on that number of lamps. The labour 
of lighters would be dispensed with, and the 
simultaneous extinction would probably save 
considerable gas daily, as now no single lamp 
can be extinguished until it is time for all to be 
put out. 


In the French navy the telephone has been 
successfully applied to p of communica- 
tion between one ship and another in tow. It 
has also been connected in France with the 
helmets worn by submarine divers. But a still 
more interesting application of the same instru- 
ment is reported from Australia. A gentleman 
named Severn, of Newcastle, in the colény of 
New South Wales, claims to have devised a 
method of using it so as to make deaf persons 
hear ordinary conversation and even whispers. 
He makes a loop in a fine string leading from 
the centre of a piece of parchment tied over the 
closed end of a simple telephone; the deaf per- 
son is then made to place his hand flat over his 
ears, and the loop is passed over his forehead 
and hands. According to Mr. Severn, he will 
then be able to hear the smallest whisper spoken 
into the telephone. 


A consrpeRaTIon of the distribution of the 
gigantic land tortoises of the world, living and 
extinct, has led Professor P. Martin Duncan to 
some interesting conclusions. These huge turtles 
are now found alive in the Galapagos Islands, in 
the Pacific Ocean, off the west coast of South 
America, and on the island of Aldabra, in. the 
Indian Ocean, . of Madagascar. Extinct 
species occur in uritius and Rodriguez, and 
not only in these islands of the Indian Ocean, 
but also in India itself, where the Sevalik geo- 
logical deposits contain immense fossil tortoises. 
On the assumption that the allied species had a 
eommon origin, we infer that the lands in which 
we now find them were once united, forming a 
vast continent. Here Professor Duncan thinks 
the great tortoises were numerous, until prime- 
val man almost exterminated them by hunting, 
except in a few places which were left as islands 
when a great part of that pre-historic continent 
subsided into the sea. 


A FRENCH military commission to investigate 
the use of balloons in warfare, reports that none 
but the very best silk and cordage should be 
employed in constructing war balloons, as in 
this way only can the least weight with the 
utmost durability be secured. The employment 
of liquid ballast is recommended, but the diffi- 
culty is to find a fluid that will not freeze in the 
cold which prevails at great heights, and at the 
same time will not be too expensive. 





A snakE belonging to a new genus and species 
has lately been discovered in Southern India. 
It is classified in the family known as the 
Calamaric, which are non-venomous serpents, 
pow oy ge the prey of certain hooded snakes 
in India. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Larrtes: Must there no more bé done? 
PRIEST: No more be done ; 
We should profane the service. Hauer. 


THERE could be no doubt about it. Augusta 
Fairleigh was madly jealous of Caroline Green, 
and Constance Hope was ten times more bitterly 
jealous of Augusta Fairleigh. 

For the former had only witnessed an imper- 
tinent, though picturesque, flirtation, while the 
latter had heard of an engagement. 

She wondered, however, that no intelligence 
had arrived of Stanley Hope or the results of 
his search. 

Moreover, the girl Charlotte had not re-ap- 
peared. 

She had obtained, as we know, more con- 
geniai and profitable employment elsewhere. 

When, however, Mr. Stanley Hope had vexed 
the soulof Augusta by his small tendernesses to- 
wards the young Caroline who so demurely 
accepted them, and when he had expressed him- 
self so faithfully towards his love, he began to 
grow impatient for the return of Gilbert 
Green. 

More than an hour elapsed before the white 
head and stiff figure came down the pathway 
from the farm. 

Caroline started up, but looking straight on 
he passed her without a glance of recognition, 
only making an odd grimace when he was fairly 
in sight of ‘Stanley Hope. 

“Your father has a reason for this,” said 
Stanley to the girl, who had thrown away her 
flowers, and was looking in surprise after her 





[a PERSEVERING SUITOR. } 


father’s retiring form. “ We will follow him at 
a little distance.” 

Straight on all three walked until the edge of 
the woodland was reached. 

Then the white headed gentleman looked 
round, 

** Why are you dodging me ?” he asked, as if 
angrily, and speaking to total strangers. 

‘We were not ‘dodging’ you, sir,” answered 
Caroline, with a quickness which brought into 
Stanley’s face a look of more admiration than 
Miss Fairleigh would have liked to see. 

For is it not all falsehood and folly—this talk 
about the “ one loved face?” 

It is very well to be faithful, but beauty is 
beauty, and attraction is attraction, and weak- 
ness is weakness, at all times and everywhere, 
and it is not because you are plighted to the 
rose that you shall despise the lily. 

Gilbert Green stopped, looked about him, and 
deliberately walked round in a circle, like a 
hound searching for a lost scent, like a red 
Indian picking ‘ up the broken ends of a bee 
line. 


At last he caught the young girl in his arms 
and kissed her. 

It was not a blessing, however, but an im- 
precation, that he uttered: 

«Don’t take that liberty again, sir,” she 
laughed. “ How dare you—a perfect stranger ?” 

“TI have thrown them off,” he said, with 
another strong appeal to the future fate of 
somebody. ‘‘ Mr. Hope, he never went ?” 

“He? Who?” 

«My excellent master. Mr. Hope, Anthony 
Maxwell did not sail in that ship from Bristol. 
He is here. Miss Fairleigh knows nothing of 
it, however. 
he can put his pursuers on the wrong track. 
By-the-bye, Miss Fairleigh seemed in a very 
bad temper. I think, Mr. Hope, you could put 
her in a good one; yet you ought not to go 
there at present. Don’t ask why !” 

« But where are we going now ?” 

“ To Norman Chase.” 


He thinks that by doubling on us, | 
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To Norman Chase they went, as fast as wheels 
could whirl them. 

Martha Page, in a state of bewildered excitc- 
ment, made them welcome, and they all waited 
as if for some decisive catastrophe. 

The solitary word whispered among them 
was : 

“ The Moat.” 

At the Moat events were swiftly approaching 
another crisis. 

Not a word could Evelyn or her mother ex- 
change in private with the friendly woman who 
was so sedulously accompanied by that spirit of 
all malignity, Charlotte Cooper. 

Not a written syllable could they slip into 
her hand. 

They received another message from Mr. 
Mathew Drake. Might he have a few moments’ 
interview ? 

“Yes,” said Evelyn, “I am prepared, you 
know, mamma.” 

Lady Norman gazed at her daughter, half in 
wonder, half in fear. 

“« For what, my child ?” 

«For anything Mr. Mathew Drake may do or 
attempt.” 

Mr. Mathew Drake came, very smiling, very 
obsequious. 

Miss Hedley, he thought, looked pale. Would 
she take a little exercise inthe garden? Had she 
all she required ? 

Was it possible on his part to render her 
position more agreeable ? 

“Take warning, Mathew,” was her reply, 
“your cup is nearly full. Yes, mamma, we will 
walk in the garden, and perhaps pick a litile 
fruit. You don’t poison your plums, Mathew ?” 

Nothing galled him more than to be called 
“‘ Mathew” by this girl. 

It reminded him that she had been his mis- 
tress, and he her menial. 

“Let us go in,” Evelyn presently said. “I 
think, after the long confinement, the air ex- 
cites me.” 

Whether from that, or any other cause, she 
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plice number two, half lisping the words between 
his thin, acidulous lips. 

“Go on, then,” said Drake, with another 
look, less of admiration than of anger, at the 
young girl who had to be reduced to this state 


of s@mi-death before she would tolerate so much 


as the tonch of his hand. 


356 
had ‘become normally nerv Li e | 
cv ! I ( 
any davs ¢ sed before she lay in a 
tupor. Still no sign or hope of speedy 
nD. o r xg 
Lady Norman, for your daughter’s sake,” 
1 Mr. Mathew Drake, during one of his sym- 


ing “this must come to an end. 
» interrupted marriace must be solemnised 
Here! 


isine visits, 


L have made all arrangements. 
conduct the lady to the same room a& before.’ 
Lady Norman thought of the stiletto hidden 


-day. 


in the bosom of her daucrhter’s dress. 

She was powerless to use or even to display 
t now. 

“You will retire while your danchter is 
fittinely dressed for her bridal,” continued 


Drake; “the maids I have provided for her are 
here. Lady Norman, I should be sorry to use 
force.” 

Hope seemed dying away. Conld she have 
clasped the young girl in her arms and with- 
drawn the dagger from its hiding place! 

But they, with a sort of imperative authority 
rather than violence, hurried her away. 

And the btide was left alone with her brides- 
maids, a levy of stout Yorkshire wenches, under 
the amiable direction of Charlotte Cooper. She 
was not prostrate, ohly semi-conscious. 

There was an Ophelia-like submission in het 
manner as they arrayed her in white and 
ywned her with the virgin wreath. 


c 

“He has het now,” said Charlotte, openity 
the door. “Sir Norman, the young lady is 
ready.” 


Sir Norman etttered the room, took Evelyn 
hy the hand, kisseé her, with an expression of 
unspeakable woe upon his face, and led her along 

» corridor. 

ialf way they were met by the proud, pale 

iy who had been Evelyn’s solace during these 
last half-bri¢ht, half dark days and nights of 
fear. 


> 


hope ana 

“Norman,” she said, “you have much to 
‘ Be just to that child whom you made 
to love you, and whom I think you really love, 
as you once loved me.” 

** As I love you still,” he interrupted. 

** Not @ wor 


née for. 


only of her. 
have a presentiment that she may yet be 
saved.” 

** By all that is in the heavens she,shall !” 
he exclaimed. 

Then lotverine his voice, he added: 

“I have spoken to Macconochie.”’ 

“One of tae clergymen ?” 

“One of the scoundtelly priests.” 

“ What is all that talking and delaying for ?” 
shouted the voice of Mathew Drake, from an 
i at the farther etid of the corridor. 
** Bring her here !” 

It was the same room, with the same mock 
altar, brightand sweet with new flowers, enriched 
by ail the wealth of antumn in their colour and 
perfume. 

Evelyn did not even shrink or shuddér as 
Mat} Drake polluted het fair young brow 


onen door 


aAtnew 
h a touch of his lips. 

“She is mine at last,” he thought, with a 
scarcely repressible exultation.’ “‘ Mine, with 
Norman Chase as her dowry. You have bfoken 
my bonds more than once, stweet Evelyn; but 
this isa chain that binds forever. Allis ready, 
reverend sirs.” 

But one of them hesitated. 

“Is it certain,’ he asked, in an embarrassed 
tone, “that we are justified in proceeding with 
this matter? The young lady appears hardly 
conscious.” 

“You know your bargain, and you have had 
half your fee,” roared Drake, as the eight York- 
shire girls closed round Evelyn as if to be pte- 
pared for any sudden re-awakening and résist- 
ance on her part, Sir Norman standing, mean- 
ile, motionless as a marble statue, white as 
its face. “Open your books ahd get throt¢gh 
yur jargon. I will have no more of this shilly- 
zy. Caunter is downstairs, and he will 
» business if you won't.” 
ave raised no obstacle,’ 


wi 





’ 


interposed sur- 





Every momentof delay is precious. | life, and of one young gitl’s. 
| ling, you cannot speak; but I can embrace you 





They placed her before the altar. 
flowers seemed less pure than she, standing 
there in the glory of her youth, “ beantiful ex- 
ceedingly,’ not weeping or ttembling, or fear- 
ing anything—Andromeda in stone, chained to 
the rock. Mathew Drake took up his position 
beside her. 

“ Begin,” he said, speaking rather huskily 
this time, and looking behind him as if in tre- 


pidation. 

He did not half like Lady Norman’s appear- 
ance of coritetited composure. . 

The thin-lipped surplice did bein: 

* Dearly beloved,” he said. 

And said no more. 

For Sir Norman Hedley, seizing Evelyn by 
the arm, drew her away from altar, priest, 
Drake, and the rest of them. 

“Mathew Drake,” he then said, in & low, de- 
termined tone, “once for all, will you renounce 
the thought of satrificing this young girl?” 

“Norman Hedley!’ exclaimed the man, as 
thoagh confident that the very words from his 
lips would reduce his slave to submission. Ap- 
ptoaching Evelyn, he put out his hand, as if to 
reclaim her to her place by his side. 

“Mathew Drake,” resumed the other, in the 
satne resolute, measured tone, “EF have been, 
and am, in your power. A moment will release 
me. Do your worst. Blight my name. With 
this I set myself and my daughterfree. When 
Iam dead, she and her mother can defy 

on”? 
They saw something shining in his hand, 
with which he held the maddened Mathew 
Drake at arm’s length. 

It was one of those long-barrelled Venetian 
pistols whose shot was no larger than a pea, yet 
which were among the deadliest weapons em- 
ployed during the Tutkish wars. 

“‘ Not for you,” he went on. ‘“ For myself, I 


1 more of that, Norman. Think | have been too long the blight of one woman’s 


Evelyn, my dar- 


once more! Stand away, villain! And Ger- 
trude! Have you no word of forgiveness for 
me? Itis over!” 

A flash, a loud report, a little cload of smoke, 
and Sit Norman was still standimg’ etéct in the 
middle of the room. 

The woman whom he’ had loved, and whose 
life he had - blighted, strnek up the’ deadly 
weapon as he fired it. 

The same atm that had saved him from ‘shoot- 


| ing himself then encircled the still mute and im- 
| passive young gitl in her bridal dress; the 


same hand searched an instant among the white 
folds upon her bosom, and drew’ out the little 
poniard. 

“Do you know this, Mathew Drake?” she 
said. 

He did know it, und testified to his know- 
ledge in an extraordinary manner. 

His fave was livid; his eyes widened hide- 
ously ; his mouth was open and contorted; he 
made a desperate clutch at the dagger, and got 
hold of it. 

Someone shall pay for this,” he shricked. 
« Dvelyn! I swore it should be death or love 
between us. So take your own choice.” 

The man was literally out of his'senses. No 
one seemed to have the power of resisting 
him. 

He clasped the unconscious girl in his arms, 
threw down the knife, and moaned in his semi- 
madness. 

“No! Ieould not: But, you villains, carry 
on the service. Have you another pistol, Sir 
Norman ?” 

“Ready for you, or for myself,” answered 
Sir Norman, with an indescribable calmness of 
manner. : 

* * * 


There was a tremendous riot below ;° doors 





The 


| burst open, as if blown in by gunpowder; 
| windows smashed; an impetuous crowd ru 
| ing up the stairs. 

“TI know him,” said Evelyn, as if awakenin: 
| electrically out of her trance, when she saw who 
entered the room. “It is Herbert!” 

And she fell into Bis arms, roused to her lif 
by her loveall her mute mood passed away— 
the full throb of her young existence returned 
—the Evelyn of other days, like a flower that 
has been asicep in the night. 

Sir Norman turned towafds the door. There 
was one, at least, who divined his purpose. 

“No, Norman,” she said, laying her hand on 
his arm. “You have not yet done with life. 
You must live, for your daughter's sake.” 

“My daughter's ?” 

« Your danghter’s.” 

« Evelyn ?” 

No; not Evelyn” 


ten 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Thus cavils she at everything she sees, 
Hier grief is fond and testy us a-child's. 
Lucennce. 


“T prain,” said Ateusta Bairleich to the 
Wife of Gilbert Green, “to umderstand that, in 
one way, I am like poor Evelyty and that there 
is a mystery about me.” 

“No mystery, dear child” answered the 
woman, “but a very wicked scheme. That ion 
—that lawyer—Maexwell has robbed you by his 
forgeries in'a manner that would hang him ten 
times over, if possible, were it found out. You 
are supposed to have sold your property in a fit 
of despair; he, or Mr. Stanley Hope, rather, is 
believed to have purchased it. It might not be 
difficult to make the world believe that in the 
same fit of despair you had done somethiny 
rash with yourself. But you really are strane 
to-day. You have been crying—you speak 
angrily. What is the matter, my child ?” 

‘‘ Nothing—that is, nothing at all,” said our 
young Augusta, hiding her face on the woman's 
breast, and breaking into #'fresh flood of teirs 
in proof of the assertion. 

**'Tell me,” said the wife of Gilbert Green, 
soothingly; “there is‘something. What is i*, 
my dear ?” 

“He’s a wretch!” 

** Who?” 

« Nobody !” 

Which was all she would say, and it did not. 
greatly assist in’ enlightening the wife of Gilbert. 
Green. 

“I have something to tell you,” she said, after 
letting the petulant girl sob herself into quict- 
ness; “Gilbert has been here. They followed 
him and theyoung girl, whom he persuaded to 
play the part, down as firas Bristol, mistakin’ 
het for you. From’ what Gilbert says, they 
meant to have poisoned, or madé an end of you, 
somehow. She ran:d terrible risk; but there 
was someone at hand to protect her.” 

“ Who was she?” 

“Caroline, nity daughter.” 

“ Ts she pretty ?” 

“People say so—very, pretty,” replied the 
woman, with one of her few, faint smiles. 

** And who protected her ?” 

“Mr. Stanley Hope: But he thought he wis 
protecting you; my dear,” she added, seeing tie’ 
sudden flush in Augusta’s face. 

“He couldn’t have done anything of the kind: 
She may be very pretty, but I don’t suppose 
she would be taken for my twin sister,” retorted 
the young girl, never thinking that she ought to 
feel gtratefal; for pity ’tis, ’tis true, in the pre- 
sence of jealousy all else is forgotten. 

** Well, we have something else to talk about,” 
resumed the wife of Gilbert Greem ‘“Maxweil 
aid not go in the ship that sailed from Bristol. 
That is good in one way, for he is not likely to 
let the false acknowledgments out of his hands. 
Bad in another, because he has found out your 
hiding-place, and is skulking abottt somewhere 
near this.” 

Miss Fairleigh, in her new alarm, forgot her 
childish jealousies. 

The same awful fear crept over her that she 
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had felt that might on the terrace:in front of the 
Manor House, her own home, whence ‘she had 
fled:for her life. 

Instinctively she felt that there was a vital 
difference between her sorrows and tose of 
Evelyn Hedley. 

Mathew Drake aimed at Hvelyn’s fortune, and 
Dvelyn herself. 

The one was scarecly less an object with him 
than the other. 

Anthony Maxwell hail possessed! himself of 
Augusta Pairleigh’s wealth. 

For Augusta Fairleigh herself ‘he cared eom- 
paratively nothing. 

His great wish, with reference to her, was that 
she should be dead, by no matter what means, 
ond out of his way. 

From the thouwcht of murdering her he did 
ndt for an instant-recoil. 

But he was too utter a coward to-attempt the 
deed himself, except: bythe same dark ‘and silent 
agency that ‘had failed him at Bristol, while, 
as for an agent, where was he to seek one? 

He dared not-so: much as:hint at the idea.to 
Gilbert Green. 

Gilbert might: have been. his accomplice in 

that other crime; but from this, he well knew; 
he would-reécoil with-horror. 
_ “The idiot!’ he muttered. ‘It's ‘hanging 
for the one as much as fot thevother. ' And he 
wouldn't help'metovet the hangman ont of tle 
way.” 

30 ruminated' this aceomplished gentleman 
and ornament of the law, as he remembered 
Mathew Drake's saying : 

«“ Those girls are too much for usi’”” 

Tt goaded him as it did his friend; thorgh in 
a different way. 

And ‘he might have been'secn, for several days 
in succession, “ peeping and botanising ’” in the 
woodland about the farm; withou$ goine near 
the farm itself: 

Then he communed once more within him- 
self. 

“She won’t leave “this,” he reflected, while 
she doesn’t know Iam ‘here; ‘and if Iam seen 
about it will excite'suspicion” 

Acting upon which reflection, he took! his way 
to London, and, before proceeding to his own 
chambers, made’ three’ somewhat. curious’ pur- 
cha¢es. 

One was a particular volume of the “ Newgate 
Calendar.”" ." 9 

Another was'a very'small.still,‘such as chemists 
use. ) 

The third-wasa book. on botany. 

Armed with these, he arrived ‘at Lyon’s Inn 
late one evening. 

Gilbert Green wasthere; working ‘by lamp- 
light, as though he hadmever left his steel since 
their last parting. 

“What do you want here at’ this ‘tinte of 
night ?” asked his master, without the slivhtest 
form of) salutation. 

« Things are:very much ‘in arrears,’sir; and as 
thought your might -be delayed’ by business 


“Well, Tam delayed nd: longer: You-can go 


away, and -keepaway. I want’ néne of ‘your’ 


services.” 

The man faced about'on ‘his stoul, and ‘looked 
atchim. 

“Very good, sir,” he»said'y*<T ‘am! ready to 
take my risks There is su¢hvathing, you know, 
as king’s evidence.” 

“ There, now, don’t ‘be ‘an: idiot, Githert. 
You'd get transported, anyhow, But dori’t 
work ‘too hard/” ‘the lawyer went on, in quite a 
different tone. ‘Go, now; and goodnight.” 

“That means another murder;” mildly whis- 
pered Gilbert Green to himself, as he went down- 
stairs. *¢ You'll weigh your weight before long, 
my learned friend.’” 

His learned friend denied ‘himsélf to all 
comers. 

In legal sla: 
phrase which, if-many undérstand, many do 
not. 

It signifies, then, keeping the.outer aswell as 
the inner door'of an. office shut;as.a sign that 
the tenant.is not within. 


» he “sported his oak,” a} 





“| sume. 





The wizen-faced boy, moreover, received strin- 
gent orders to:admit no one: 

“No one,” however, had never heen unfer- 
stood to include Mr. Mathew Drake. 

Accordingly, lateone night, while Mr. Anthony 
Maxwell, atter a commendable course of abstruse 
scientific study, waswatching ecrtain pale-green 
drops:accumulating im the glass receiver of his 
still, the doors were thrown open, and Mir. 
Mathew Drake walked in, unannounced. 

The amateur chemist started so as nearly to 
overturn his apparatus, amd flushed and’ grew 
pale by turns as though he had been detected in 
a-robbery. 

* So we have taken to:scicnee,;” remarled the 
visitor, coolly seating himself, and taking up the 
volume-as it lay upon'the tadbie. 


Then, with’a long, low whistle, he looked: up: 


at the.otler, who had not yet found utterance 
for a word. 

“That's it, is/it ?” he said. 
Maxwell, he was hanged.” 

“T wishicyou were, and something else, too,” 
at length cried the lawyer, with an oath. 
«What do you mean by intruding in such a 
manner at this time of night? May I not, if I 
please, vary the monotony of my work by a few 
simple;scientific experiniants ?—blight you !’” 
| « By all means,” replied Mathew, in tones he 
thought silky, “ only, if-any very dear friend of 
ours, or any person in whom we are very deeply 


« But, you know, 


| interested, should)die im an unaccountable man- 
| mer, my conscience may compel me to mention, 
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in a casual way, what I have seen to-night. 
You want something of me, Drake ?” 
“Ido. That girlhas foiled me again. It is 
expensive work, keeping the machinery in action 
around her. I want a thousand euineas.” 
They never said sovereigns or pounds in those 
days—always ‘guineas, as now at picture sales 


! and Tattersalls. 


You shall have it—there.” 

«Some of our sweet Augusta’s money, I pre- 
And you have become her doctor. Her 
ilmess ‘will not’ be-a long one, I fancy!” 

“ Be silent, idiot! How did you treat’ your 
wife? Iwonder she escaped.” 

*Tt’s your turn to be'silent. Don*t speak to 
me of any wife of mine. There was a woman, 
but I am told that, in spite of them, she is lying 
dead at Norman Chase.” 

Mr. Anthony: Maxwell, without saying ‘ariy- 
thine, significantly tapped the retort with’ his 
thumb-nail, and glanced questioningly at lis 
visitor, who swore vehemently, and asked for 
some wine. 

“ Putaway that thine for to-nicht,”’ he said, 
«and let’s talk business. I hope you have'some 
more of this: I could drink quarts.” 

“ Drink then, then, and so will I,” replied the 
lawyer. 

And they were as good as their words. 
The dawn found them drinking—and sober. 


The morning, also, found Gilbert Green at his! 


post. 

Not a trace was visible ‘cither of the nighi’s 
experiments or the night’s orgie. 

* You don’t'happen to want & little of this?” 
Maxwell had ‘said, with an ugly‘leer, at parting 
with Mathew Drake ; I can ‘spate some. Too 
strong-a ddse is not good for the constitmtion:” 

‘The fiend take you, no!’ answered Drake; 
“yes, 1-do,” he corrected.:bimself: “Fillasmall 
phial—just enough. Who knows ?” 

Thus the-evil partners separated. 

But-even Mr. Mathew Drake may claim some 
measure of justice. 


No thought of Evelyn was in his mind when) 


he took away with him that Brinvillier draught. 

But the purposes of Mr: Anthony Maxwell 
were very distinct indeed as. he took his way 
back to the farm in the woodland. 

When he arrived it was shut up. 

A woman in a neighbouring cottage showed 
‘him the keys, and asked if ‘he wished 'to’see over 
‘the homestead. 

Where had the last tenants gone’? 

She could not tell’; they went away in the 
night. 

Went-away, leaving not a trace behind. 

Not a sound of horses trampling or wheels 
rolling had been heard. 





It -wasas though, between the night and 
the moriing, they had made wings for them- 
selves and disappeared from of the earth. 

Their departure, nevertheless, had talten place 
nan ordinary way enough. 

The wife of Gilbert Green had said: 

« Augusta”’—this fatwiliarity had crown uy 
between them tlirough the singular circum- 
stances of their position—“ once more you must 
seekia new-refuge. That villain who is'seeking 
your life is in London, plotting ‘with that other 
villain who is causing fivelyn’s misery. He -is 
utterly pitiless, and you are injhartlly icss'danger 
now than you were thut night at Fairleigh 
Manor.” 

“ Where shall we go ?” 

“Gilbert will take us where we shall be safe. 
You may trust him. He |ras much to atome for 
to you. It must be done to-night.” 

The autumn moon hung like » globe of pale 
gold; high in the dark blue! heavers. 

Shafts of her colourless light pierced: the 
hlack, broken arches of foliage that overhun; 
the woodland vista. 

The roofs of the ancient homesteads- were 
whitened by her beams. 

The early-fallen leaves rustled as a gentle 
wind crept among them. 

Nature had failen into a deep dream of peace 
ag this young girl, like Evelyn, was a secon 
time seeking a refuge, she knew not where— 
anywhere except in her ancestral home. 

Gilbert Green wzited for them atthe gate. 

It seemed as if the escape from Fairleigh 
Manor were being enacted over ngain. 

Augusta repeated the question she had just 
put to his wife: 

“Where are we going ?” 

“Tam under apromise not ta tell you. Shall 
I give you the same security against myself as 
before? I am willing. I do not deserve thas 
you should ‘trust me.” 

She noticed the tremor in his voice, and 
answered : 

“No, Githert ; you have served me more thar 
faithfully—devotedly—and when things come 
right, as I know they will, yon may count upoa 
ny gratitude for a generous reward.” 

He turned his head away and was silent. 

“Don’t speak: of that to him, or he will go 
mad,” whispered the wife of Gilbert Green. 

They had, by this time, reached the skirts of 
the plantation, where a carriage was waiting. 

«“ TL hope, Miss Fairleigh,” said Gilbert, “‘ tint 
this is the last of your midnight drives under 
such a meeessity. They dare not follow where 
you age going.” 

The drive was long. 

The moon hadisunk behind a wood, the stars 
were paling in the sky, when Augusta, who had 
sunk into a light sleep) on her compamion’s 
shoulder, opened her eyes, brighter than those 0! 
the dawn, and uttered an exclamation of won- 
der. 

They were rolling softly along a gravelled 
avenue, lined with flowering shrubs, and in 
front rose a vast, turretted structure, with cren- 
nelated walls,.a hundred windows of every known 
architectural type, a huge, dark porch, like a 
chasm, and terraces loaded with neglected 


bloom. 

But this the carriage passed at a slow pace, 
wheeling, round to what appeared to be the rear 
of the-edifice, and drawing up, before a little 
postern door. ) 

This Gilbert, descending from his place, 


opened. ; 

His wife followed, and together they assisted 
Augusta Fairleigh to alight: 

Gilbert laid his finger*to his lips. 

But the young girl, whose heart was throb- 
bing’ with excitement, could not help asking, in 
a very low whisper : 

“1 there.anyone else here, then?” 

He only replied by\repeating the gesture. 

The interior of the mansion seemed perfectly 
familiar to bim. 3 

They went where he went unhesitatingly. 

At length, after ascending two flights of 
stairs, and winding through several passages, 
he pushed open a door which had the peculiarity 
of being painted a bright yellow, and Jed them 
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eut from the chill and damp of the way they 
had come into a cheerful little ante-chamber, 
with a blazing fire in it. 

Beyond was another room, larger and still 
more exhilarating. 

Beyond that, again, the wife of Gilbert Green 
showed Augusta an exquisite bedroom. 

All three had their windows heavily shuttered 
and curtained. 

In each stood a cluster of silver candlesticks, 
holding tall wax tapers. 

“Here,” said Gilbert Green, who, deferential 
though he was to the young girl whose protector 
he had become, could not resist smiling at the 
almost childish wonder painted on her counte- 
nance as she sat down upon an amber-coloured 
chair, as if to test whether it were real, “‘ you 
will be, Miss Fairleigh, like the young prince in 
the Arabian tale, whose father shut him up for 
safety in an underground palace until a certain 
statue of brass should be thrown down. Your 
statue of brass,” he added, with something like 
ferocity in his tone, “is Mr. Anthony Maxwell, 
and it may not be long before he topples into 
the sea—or somewhere else.” 

Instead of laughing at the fancy, Augusta 
turned very pale. 

The woman sprang forward.to her assist- 
ance. 

** Give her some wine, Gilbert,” she exclaimed. 
“You have frightened her with your foolish 
story.” 

“* Impossible !”” he said. 

“What was it, dear child ?” his wife asked, 
as the young girl quickly recovered. 

**T am very silly,” she answered, half crying, 
half laughing, “ but the prince was killed, you 
know, in spiteof everything.” 

They explained to Augusta, who now enjoyed 
the idea of comparing herself with the young 
prince in the fairy tale, that they must leave 
her for a time—for how long they did not know 
—that she would be as safe there as if a moun- 
tain hid her, that they had provided for her 
every possible necessity, but that, on no account 
whatever was she to leave her suite of rooms 
until their return, or open the shutters, but 
keep the candles always burning. 

Not a little terrified by their earnestness of 
manner, she gave the promise, and after the 
three had enjoyed a breakfast, to which the 
novelty of the position added zest, for Augusta 
Fairleigh, at any rate, they left her. 

In the very first moment of solitude she re- 
nounced her promise. 

The old Greek sophism, “sworn by my lips, 
unsworn by my soul,” though she had never 
heard of it, rose as if by instinct in her mind. 

“I should die or go mad if I were left long 
by myself,” she said to herself, ‘with a sort of 
cry, and a shiver through her frame. 

She had been wise to remember the moral, 
even of the Arabian story. 


(To be Continued.) 


AN OLD-TIME SAYING. 





“ May your shadow never be less!” A child 
came to me not long since, and pointing to the 
words thus quoted, asked me what they meant. 
What was their particular signification? It 
struck me as being a question which a great 
many people might honestly and earnestly ask. 

I venture to say that thousands upon thou- 
sands of people have seen, and perhaps used, 
that phrase, without the most remote idea of 
its origin or peculiar significance. Turn to the 
second verse of the seventh chapter of Job, in 
the Old Testament, and you may read: “As a 
servant earnestly desireth the shadow,” &c. In 
that early time, when the sun by day and the 
stars by night were the only indicators to man 
of the certain passage of the hours, we can 
readily comprehend why the labouring man or 
the wayfarer should watch his shadow with 
more or less anxiety, according as he was eager 
or careless of the end. 

But particularly tothe great body of labourers 
was the “shadow” a thing of importance. Ask 








the man in the field what was the hour; he 
would step to where the sward was level and 
clear, and by the length of his shadow he would 
give you the time with wonderful precision. The 
weary worker, towards the close of the day, his 
thoughts fixed upon the refreshment and rest 
and comfort of home, would often exclaim: 
«Oh, will my shadow never come?” Or if, on 
his return from the daily toil, he was asked by 
his wife or daughter why he tarried so long, he 
would answer, with a shake of the head: “Ah, 
I had to wait for my shadow.” 

And so, in those days, the prayer of the 
labourer was, when thinking of the home com- 
forts: “‘ Ah, may my shadow lengthen !” 

And the man who would pronounce a blessing 
upon his friend could think of nothing more 
appropriate than to liken life to the labours of a 
day, and in thought of the peaceful, happy 
evening, to breathe the wish, “May your 
shadow never be less.” That is: May it lengthen 
and lengthen, without ever a stop, to the full 
measure of toil, and to the incoming of the hour 
of sweet repose. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Ar the usual hour Cyril was at his post in the 
library, where, though with frequent interrup- 
tions and less zeal than he could wish, the pre- 
scribed routine had been observed. Uncertain 
if Mr. Farlegh had communicated his intention, 
and of its reception, he waited in some 
anxiety. 

He was not long in doubt. Jessie entered 
with a troubled face—the flush of fun and frolic 
all gone. 

With half-averted eyes, and ina voice lowand 
tremulous, she said, ‘“‘ Papa has told me youare 
going away, Mr. Ashleigh.” 

** Yes, Miss Jessie.” 

*« And he says you wish to go; is that so ?” 

“Yes; it issome time, you know, since I left 
my friends.” 

“Ts that your only reason ?” she asked, look- 
ing up timidly into his face. 

er embarrassment seemed contagious, for 
Cyril coloured and hesitated. 

“Oh! I see itis as I feared; you are going 
because you are tired of sucha careless, idle 
girl—a pupil who so ill repays your trouble. It 
is no wonder you don’t wish to teach me; no 
wonder you are displeased; I deserve nothing 
better.” 

Hastily interrupting her, Cyril exclaimed : 
« Displeased ! never! impossible! do not apply 
such a word tome. Not wish to teach you! it 
has been the greatest pleasure of my life.” 

His unusual warmth reassured her, and she 
spoke with more confidenee. 

“I could not blame you, Mr. Ashleigh, if it 
were so. I knowI have been negligent of late 
—why, I cannot tell, for I am sure I have never 
lost the taste you have been at such pains to 
excite in me. ButI have been easily persuaded ; 
the girls were so teasing! And then Mr. 
Pecham was so kind—so —so— attentive — 
that——” 

She looked down, coloured, and seemed not to 
know how to proceed. 

Was it that she felt the poverty of the 
excuse ? or was it a girlish consciousness of a 
welcome conquest ? 

Cyril thought it the last, and, to relieve her 
embarrassment, replied, in a calm and en- 
couraging tone: 

“ We will not seek for the cause of what you 
accuse yourself; a fault felt and acknowledged 
is ina fair way to be corrected. Let us say no 
more about it.” 

“Then I feared you would never, come 





back; but you will? You are not deceiving 
us, Mr. Ashleigh ?” 

“Deceiving you! how can you imagine it? I 
would not deceive you for the world.” 

The accustomed smile returned, and she re- 
plied, playfully : 

« Then I will let you go. It would be selfish 
to try to keep you longer from your family, when 
they will be so happy tosee you. But you won’t 
forget us, will you ?” 

“Family!” thought Cyril, while a shade fell 
on his face ; ‘where am I to seek for mine ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Ashleigh, don’t look so! I would 
not have you too glad to go, but I cannot bear 
to see you sorry. Come! I have something 
that will please you—a good, really good exer- 
cise. I know it must be so, because I have 
worked with all my heart. I don’t mind work 
now asI used todo. I have not forgotten thé 
answer of Euclid to the Egyptian king, of which 
you told me—‘ There is no royal to learn- 
ing’—and I have been up this morning study- 
ing two hours before breakfast.” 

Cyril looked pleased and grateful, and re- 
warded her efforts with the kindest approval. 

_ The lessons over, Jessie rose to retire, say- 
ing: 

“But you will write, Mr. Ashleigh—to papa 
—or—to mamma ?” 

** Yes, if they wish it.” 

‘And you will send me messages about my 
studies? I shall not be idle because you are 
away. And perhaps mamma will write you what 
Iam doing.” 

“T shall be very happy to hear, Miss Jessie.” 

** And you will tell me before you go what I 
should read ?” 

«Certainly, if you desire it.” 

Having to make some purchases before leav- 
ing town, C in the course of the morning 
entered a shop in Regent Street. 

While waiting the leisure of the shopman, his 
attention was attracted to the gentleman he 
was serving. 

His air and dress were striking; and, though 
he spoke English, he was evidently a foreigner. 
Just as he had completed his purchase, a car- 
riage stopped at the door. The shopman, cast- 
ing a glance towards it, said to a clerk: 

“There is Mrs. Pecham. She has called for 
the article she ordered yesterday ; hand out the 
parcel.” 

But the parcel was not made up, and, while 
the clerk prepared it, Cyril, strongly impelled 
to see her again, went to the door. 

The glass was down, and she was giving 
directions to the footman. He could not resist 
the opportunity, and approached, saying, as he 
presented himself, in rather a doubtful tone : 

« Cyril Ashleigh, madame.” 

Her smile and hand immediately assured him. 
If his person was not recognised, his name was 
not forgotten. 

She was but little changed herself, and com- 
pared well with the image in his mind. 

To her inquiries for Mr. Fairfax succeeded the 
kindest expressions of interest in himself, and 

leasure at the renewal of his intercourse with 

er son; but, my regretting not seeing him 
at “the Grove,” Cyril remarked that the in- 
vitation was not repeated. 

To his inquiry for the health of Mr. Pecham 


‘she replied with emphasis : 


“No, he is not well. Our mode of life does 
not suit him. He hates cities and civilisation. 
I hope to induce him the ensuing summer to 
explore some of the wild parts of your country. 
These will at least have the charm of novelty.” 

As she spoke, her eye, which had wandered 
from Cyril, seemed to encounter something dis- 
pleasing. 

He turned to follow its direction, and per- 
ceived the gentleman he had met in the shop 
at a little distance, with folded arms, and gaze 
so intently fixed upon her as would easily ex- 
plain the offended expression of her face. At 
the same moment, with a wave of her hand to 
Cyril, and drawing up the glass, she reclined 
on the seat, and the carriage drove off. 

-As he re-entered the shop, he perceived the 
gentleman standing as if immovable, and when 
he again came out he was on the same spot, 
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his eyes following the carriage, which having 
passed round a corner, disappeared. 

Then, as if mechanically, he joined Cyril and 
walked in silence by his side. 

For some time neither spoke. 
gentleman said : 

«You know that lady, then ?” 

“TI can claim but avery slight personal ac- 
quaintance. She is better known to me through 
my intimacy with her son.” 

“Ah! herson! You know him, too! Is he 
a youth of any promise ?” 

The manner of these inquiries betrayed no 
idle curiosity. It was plain that the speaker 
had an interest, and a painful one, in the sub- 
ject, and Cyril’s sympathy was excited. He re- 
plied, therefore, earnestly : 

“Not only ‘promise,’ but performance. He 
is manly, generous, intelligent, truthful. One 
of the finest fellows Heaven ever made! Iam 
proud to call him my friend.” 

As he spoke he.was struck by the effect his 
words seemed to produce. The gentleman was 
unable to reply. 

At length he said, in a voice that betrayed the 
effort it cost him : 

“Ah! indeed! He is not then like—his 
father ?” 

Whatever might be Cyril’s distrust. of Mr. 
Pecham, he could not avow it to a stranger ; and 
he merely replied : 

“TI have not seen him since I was a boy, 
consequently have no right to an opinion 
about him.” 

** But I have!’ exclaimed the gentleman with 
a burst of passion. “I have a right both to 
speak and to do, that but for her should be 
sealed in the blood of his black and treacher- 
ous heart !”” 

Inexpressibly shocked, Cyril turned on him a 
look that recalled him from what was evidently 
an involuntary betrayal of his feelings; for, 
suddenly restraining himself, he said : : 

“Pardon me, sir. The only atonement I can 
offer for thus intruding myself upon you is to 
say that your honourable testimony to your 
friend may do him better service than you can 
possibly comprehend. Let me add an earnest 
request that this accidental interview may not 
be disclosed. Good-morning.” 

And he hastily retreated, leaving Cyril ina 
state of painful astonishment. 

He could not hear unmoved such language 
applied to Mr. Pecham, of whom he never 
thought without the same inexplicable interest 
that he had formerly excited in him—so great 
that, at times, he could scarce restrain his de- 
sire to ask him face to face : 

«Why he had written that cruel letter ?” 

And then this stranger, who could he be? 
The deadly foe of the husband, yet the friend 
of his wife and son. 

There was no clue. 

He might not even seek information from 
Ernest, lest he should violate the injunction 
‘imposed on him. 

A hasty step approached, and the gentleman 
was again at his side. 

“Could you,” said he, in an eager, hurried 
manner, “could you so far oblige me as to obtain 
for me a sight of your friend without being my- 
self observed ?” 

While Cyril was revolving in his mind how 
this might be, Ernest being absent, he knew not 
where norfor how long, the gentleman seemed 
to recollect himself, and added: “ But no, no, 
"tis best as itis. Excuse me ;” and, witha quick 
step, he was soon out of sight. 

In the evening, having still some last matters 
to attend to, Cyril went out. 

His own business done, he was on his way to 
the West-end to deliver a parcel intrusted to 
him by Mr. Farlegh, when the theatre, brilli- 
antly lighted, attracted his attention. 

It was a benefit night, and-many were 
thronging the doors. 

Like all young persons, Cyril was fond of 
dramatic representations, yet he had been to 
the theatre but once, resisting both invitations 
and tickets from Mr. Farlegh. 

On this occasion he relented. 

“If ever so much enchanted to-night,” thought 


At length the 





he, “I cannot be tempted again very soon. I 
will treat my resolution. It is well, too, just 
now, to have some merrier company than my 
own thoughts.” 

Cyril, having found a seat in the pit, looked 
over the bill that was handed to him. 

«Lover's Vows,” he repeated. ‘‘ Not for me; 
but if I may not have the reality, perhaps I shall 
enjoy the substance.” 

Cyril was soon absorbed in the play. 

At one moment displeased with Amelia, the 
next fearing for the virtue of Anhalt; then a 
momentary pity for the Baron lost in indignant 
compassion for Agatha; and then forgetting all 
others in his sympathy for Frederick. 

All he had ever suspected and feared for him- 
self came rushing over him. 

He listened with the breathless attention that 
only a personal interest could inspire, till at the 
words, “I belong to no one! All the world 
disclaim me!’ no longer master of himself, he 
half rose from his seat, struck his hand to his 
forehead, and an indistinct exclamation escaped 
him. 

The action drew the attention of the person 
next to him, who inquired if he were ill. 

Recalled by this, he endeavoured to listen 
calmly; but when Frederick declares his deter- 
mination to share the fate of his mother, to 
know only the name that she shall bear, to be 
only Friburg or Wildenheim, as she may be—an 
avowal that called forth a burst of applause— 
Cyril’s was the loudest and longest. 

Thus moved he was unconscious that he him- 
self was an object of attention. 

A gentleman, apparently attached to a party 
in a box on that side of the house, near which 
Cyril was seated, with a glass directed toward 
him, kept him constantly in sight. 

When the curtain fell at the conclusion of the 
play, he rose, and, after another scrutinising 
survey of Cyril, left the box. 

thers also went out, as usual, while some 
rose and looked about them; but Cyril sat still, 
his mind divided between the interests of the 
play and his own. 

The signal of recall was given. 

People resumed their seats, and among them 
the gentleman before mentioned. 

If Cyril had been at the moment observant of 
anything external, he might have seen him 
speaking to a man in the shadow of the box 
near the door, to whom at the same time, with 
. slight movement of his hand, he indicated 

yril. 

The man retreated, and the gentleman seated 
himself, but it was plain that the stage inte- 
rested him less than the young man in the pit. 

The curtain finally fallen, and the people 
pouring out, Cyril found himself in a crowded 
passage, where a person wrapped in a large 
cloak, and guarding himself from the rush of 
night air by drawing it over his face so as nearly 
to cover it, jostled him in the attempt to pass. 

As Cyril turned to resist the rudeness, he saw 
him already some steps ahead, but looking at 
him over his shoulders ina manner rather incon- 
sistent with his apparent haste. 

Sere clear of the house, he thought no more 
of it. 

Oppressed with the close atmosphere of the 
theatre, he prolonged his walk beyond it, and 
soon’ outstripped the few who were proceeding 
in that direction. 

After a while there was only the echo of his 
own feet, when at length hearing a solitary step 
behind, he turned, and saw a person following 
at a short distance. . 

At first he regarded it as accidental; but 
finding that when he had occasion to cross the 
street the man did so too, and that when he 
recrossed it by way of trial the man did the 
same, he stopped. 

Being naturally impatient of impertinence, 
and, moreover, stout-hearted, he turned upon the 
man, now just behind him, and said, ina tone 


of authority : 

** Proceed, sir! I do not choose to be 
dogged.” 

The man passed without speaking, and 


quickening his pace, was soon out of sight. 
Cyril observed that he was shorter than the 





person who had passed him in the lobby, whose 
manner had somewhat struck him, and that he 
wore no cloak. 

He looked at his watch ; it was later than he 
supposed, and he retraced his steps toward 
home. 

The moon was up and bright, but soon a rack 
of dark clouds drifted across and completely 
obscured her. 

Every object had thus been cast in deep 
shadow for a time, when, suddenly emerging, 
she revealed the same man on a line with Cyril, 
and but a few paces from him. 

Raising a pretty formidable cane, which he 
was in the habit of using ‘at night, Cyril 
advanced a step toward the man, and said: 

“Begone this instant, or I level you to the 
ground !” 

It was plainly no idle threat ; and he retreated 
hastily down a street, the corner of which they 
were just passing. 

A short walk brought Cyril to the house at 
which he was to leave Mr. Farlegh’s papers. 
After ascending a flight of steps, ringing the 
bell, and delivering the parcel, he was about to 
descend when near the foot he again saw the 
same person. 

At the moment a watchman approached from 
the other side of the street. 

Cyril raised his voice. 

« Arrest that man,” said he; “he is about no 
good !” 

But, taking to his heels, the intruder was 
gone, and Cyril reached Mr. Farlegh’s door 
without farther molestation. 

Conceiving it a plan to rob him, which, being 
frustrated, was of no consequence, he did not 
mention the circumstance to his friends, but 
gave the little time that now remained to what 
interested him more. 

At length, with an effort delayed to the last 
moment, he bade them farewell in anticipation 
of his early morning departure. 

Cyril’s return brought sunshine to Meremoor. 
But while Mr. Fairfax found much to repay the 
pain of separation in the development the 
natural result of more varied observation, Mrs. 
Pope’s scrutiny and approval were directed to 
somewhat different things. 

“ Well, I declare!” said she, smoothing down 
his sleeve, “if you haven’t worn this ere coat 
carefully ; why, it’s pretty nigh as new as when 
you went away.” 

“IT have not had much occasion for it,” said 
Cyri 


yril. 
“Why, it was your best; you couldn’t help 
wearin’ it.” 

«Yes, Mrs. Pope, till I got a better, of which, 
I daresay, you will approve,” he added with a 
smile. 


It was a presumptuous conclusion. She only 
opened wide her eyes at what she deemed the 
superfluities of his wardrobe; for Mrs. Pope, 
like other womankind, overawed by boys just 
fledged, knew how to wonder in silence, inly 
resolving, however, that “every individual 
stitch of London clothin’ should be packed 
away till he went back; so he needn’t have no 
excuse to buy more.” 

Among others, his old friend Pat lost no time 
in coming to congratulate him on his return. 

«T’m as glad to see you, Mr. Cyril, as ever I 
was to see pay-day! Whata stout lad you’re 
grown! And you'll not be too proud to fish and 
shoot with old Pat, because you’ve been among 
the quality, will you ?” 

Cyril gave the desired assurance, amused at 
his exaggerated idea of the honour that had 
been “thrust upon” him by the “ quality.” 

Happy to be again among his early friends, 
he betook himself to all his old ways, much to 
the satisfaction of Mrs. Pope. 

“He’s not a speck spiled,” thought she; 
“just as nat’ral and kind as ever. Only some- 
times a shade like comes over him; but thai’s 
only ’cause he’s older, I expect; and as to 
gettin’ new clothes, why boys will be boys all 
the world over !” 

Cyril had been at home nearly a month when 
a letter was sent him from the inn at the next 
town. 

It had been left there by a person who passed 
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directly on, and was in 
seced "—a reauest ¢ nee, 
pro vably, by a “ consideratix | 
been left the preceding day. 
and read as follows: 

“You have disregarded my commands. | 
thankful that you have escaped the penalty you 
deserve and might have incurred. Remain 
where alone you are safe, and do not farther 
tempt the consequences of my just displeasure | 
by your disobedience.” 

Without date, place, or signature, there was 
still no difficulty in aseertaining the writer. 

“Why should he not have sent it by post ?” 

seid Cyril; “it might ‘have never reached 
me.” 
“Probably because he could not evade a post- 
mark. He has evidently strong reasons for 
what he does, since he avoids the most obvious 
course.” 

Cyril reflected, and recalling his being dogged 
the evening before leaving London, he mentioned 
it. 

“It might have been some creature of his, in- 
structed to ascertain my place of abode, in 
which, however, he failed. Himself*it-was not. 
Height and person were altogether different. 
But, having discovered my ‘disobedience,’ as 
he presumes to call it, why wait a month before 
writing ?” 

“ In the dark as we are, an attempt to account 
for his actions is vain. Besides, you can neither 
tell when the letter was written, nor at what 
distance.” 

“That is true. However, it matters little to 
me; I shall proceed as I have begun.” 

“Cyril,” said Mr. Fairfax, “you are young 
and fearless—perhaps because older, I am more 
timid. Do not too far oppose this man. This 
late attempt at London, I confess, inereases my 
anxiety—abortive though it proved. It indicates 
a pertinacity of purpose that is not to be foiled, 
perhaps a power to injure if not to benefit. Do 
not be rash.” 

“My dearsir, I am not rash. Believe me, 
my resolution has been formed deliberately, I 
may almost say religiously. Ifanything in him 
inspired confidence I could submit. It would 
surely be no hard matter to remain with you. 
But, with the feeling he has excited in me, to 
leave myself a mere puppet in his hands would 
have the worst possible effect.on me. I should 
become useless, irritable, morbid. I dare not 
expose myself to such atrial. No. There may, 
indeed, be consequences I cannot foresee from 
opposing him, but there are others not less 
terrible to me, which I can clearly discern in 
the strange, the aimless existence to which he 
would condemn me. Look at his letters; see 
the style in which he addresses me—at two- 
and-twenty the same as at fifteen!—~a mere 
string of threats and mysterious warnings. His 
object, to frighten me to his purpose. That of 
itself, aside from his violated engagements, is 
enough to justify distrust.” 

“But you know, Cyril,” said Mr. Fairfax, 
hesitatingly, “you know—you cannot—cannot 
understand the extent of the claim he may 
have upon you.” 

“Oh, do not, my dear sir,” exelaimed Cyril, 
starting up, and pacing the floor, “do not speak 
thus! Anything else! It is the only thing I 
cannot bear. I must forget it—it drives me 
nearly mad to think of it.” 

Chen, recovering himself, and taking affec- 
tionately Mr. Fairfax’s hand, he added : 

“Forgive me. I ought never to disturb you 
bz such violence. Forgive me, and I wiil not 
a rain offend you by it.’ 

A letter from Ernest gave another direction 
to his thoughts. 

6 was, as usual, kind and cheerful, but, to 
Cyril’s surprise, dated from Niee, to which 
place it was evident that he had been hurried, 
without returning to London. 

_ ‘There, he said, his parents had now joined 
am. 

“heir future was uncertain; but his father 
taiced of travels that might keep them even 
the next winter abroad. 
obscure intimations furnished 


inese rather 


Cyril remembered the stranger ‘he had met 

in London, and his hostility to Mr. Pecham. 
“Could this abrupt desertion of their home 

be connected with that person?” 

(To be Continued.) 





Francisco Prratto, a Mexican, recently 
began his attempt to ride 305 miles in fifteen 
hours, on the’ Prospect Park ‘track, for 2,500 
dols., but only. made 302 miles. 
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RAVENSWALD : 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Propped by his sword, he faintly stood 
Within an opening of the wood, 


Lronrt sat down uponthe stool, with his head 
bowed upon his hand, and reflected; and thus 
ran his thoughts: 

There had been two other men with Dom- 
blitz, who had fled upon the’first alarm. ‘Those 
two had -hastened back to the castle, and 
told their story—told of the -attack from 
an unexpected quarter—of the discomfiture 
of Demblitz—~and of the escape of their fair 
prize. 

Vory likely they had represented: the attack- 
ing force as mighty. ‘Whether they had reeog- 
nised him at that time he eould not determine, 
though he ‘had deemed sueh a thing im- 
possible. 

Still, they might have caught his features in 
light sufficient to reveal them. At all events, it 
was known that they had ‘been attacked, and 
that their leader had been left prostrate. ‘Then 
a foree had been: despatched to the place te re- 
eonnoitre, and to bring back Domblitz; and 
that deputation had been on the spot when the 
party from the abbey arrived. 

They had seen the gleaming of ‘the lanterns 
in the distance, and had had time to conceal 
themselves from observation before the monks 
came up, being thus in readiness'to spring forth 
upon their prey should opportunity of success 
be offered. 

And his tarrying behind the monks, and bend- 
ing down to listen, had afforded all the oppor- 
tunity required. ; 

Of course they: had beett'acting under orders 
from the grand duke, and were thus clothed 
with sufficient authority for the arrest. 

He had a dim recollection of the interferenee 
of the monks, and he could easily understand 
how their protestations had been unavailing. 
Though the ducal soldiers might not lightly 
treat the reverend fathers in their persons, they 
would pay but little respect to their claims in 
behalf of others. 

Thus thought the youth of the past. The 
future was not so clear. And yet he hadno 
fears. 

The most weighty things upon his mind were 
disappointment and chagrin. That any man in 
the empire would dare todo him harm he did 
not. believe. 

In fact, he gave hardly a thoucht'in that di- 
reetion. 

Reared in life, thus far, to the lot of having 
all respect and consideration. shown to his per- 
son and to ‘his wishes, he did not ‘think that 
any man could wish him ill, or harbour a desire 
towards his discomfort. Yet, when he eame to 
reflect more deeply, and with more concentra- 
tion, he was not very pleasantly impressed with 
the bearing towards himself of the grand 
duke. 

Not only had Tanered plainly manifested un- 


to beware of the man. ' The result of his mental 
labours, whieh ‘were calmly and critically 
applied, can best be known by listening to his 
audible thoughts. 
He had asked himself, “ What shall be the 
end of this ?” and to gain the bestianswer hebad 
gone back over the past, examiming and .compar- 
ing'and weighing the various circumstances, 23 
they ‘appeared to him to bear upon the case m 
hand. 
He had sat upon:the stool a part of the time; 
then he had sat upon the low pallet, and anon 
he had paced to and fro, though the space afior- 
ded did not permit more than three or four very 
short, gingerly steps, and now, as he epitomised 
the whole, he resumed his seat upon the stool, 
and with the index finger of the right hand he 
checked off upon'the palm of'the left each pro- 
position as he presented it ;-and he:spoke with 
marked emphasis and earnestness, notwithstand- 
ing he himself was his only auditor: 

‘¢Pather of mercies,and Lord.of the Unknown ! 


help me to understand this dimly shadowed, 


mysterious train of wondrous’ circumstance! 
Surely, Father Clement: is nothing more nor less 
than he appears. In the. other years he has 
been the friend of those who were friends tome, 
and became the custodian of their secrets. I 
fear not to: trust him, Iam certain he has no 
thought: of trifling or deceiving. He means to 
serve me. But how? in what? Ah! there is 


.y pinch! Perhaps if Thad not met this dire 


misfortune I might ere this have received 
light. But there is hope yet. If Mary is safe! 
—Ah !—~Mary!” 

He arose to his feet and took a turn across 
the contracted place, and presently, leaning 


-back against the wall, he resumed his so- 


liloquy : 

* Who.is‘this Mavy.? Net Tancred’s child— 
we know that! And yet: she is ‘of noble birth; 
so'the:monk has declared. Ah and, for that 
thatter, Whoam!L? “Phe Count Bidred may be 
my uncle; but-what proof have I? Why is a 
dim sense of familianityawakened by the sight 
of certain things in thisiold castle?, Why does 
the grand: duke regard’ me'so strangely? If 
his faee is an index to his emotions, he is afraid 
of me. Why ist? What can itbe? And— 
how came I here? Why-has ‘this indignity 
been put upon ibe? Minions of the master 
might have struck me down without divect 
authority'so' to do, but none such would have 
dared toimprison:me thus. Letus:see. Thus 
ip must have been eo 

He laid a! fmger upon his open palm, and 
checked of the separate points in the siate- 
ment. 

“The flight ofthe Lady Mary was discovered, 
atid: men were sent in pursuit of her. ‘Very 
likely she liad been watched when she knew it 
not. Every movement of herself and her maid 
has been under the watchful eyes of 'Panered’s 
spies. 

ere Word was brought to him that the lady had 
fled. Of course he would know that in sucha 
storm she could not go far—that she would not 
have started away with the-thought of going 
far. ‘The convent of the nuns was evidently the 
place selected for refuge. 

**Being thus assured he had but to-send his 
minions to intercept her; and, ifthe intel- 
ligence ‘had reached him in season, the work 
could easily have been done. So Domblitz 
and his companions had been despatched, and 
had found the prize. And it was my blessed 
privilege to rescue her. 

“Ah! it must be that Iwas recognised by the 
two who eseaped. A single flash of the eye 
and the light would have done it. ‘They burried 
back to the presence of their master with wiat- 
ever story they thought best to tell. How he 
must have raved! Ay—if they tok him I had 
freed the lady from their grasp, it would have 
been like him to order my'arresi if his minions 
should find me! And they found me. Most 
likely'they were in force. I certainly sawseveral 
of them. And now what shall be the end? I 
think I can see. ‘Tanered thinks through me 
to gain information of Mary. But—we shall 
see.” 








mater of reflection. 





easiness in his presence, but: he had been warned 


And then: the prisoner threw himself upon the 
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Jord couch, and thought of the fair being | immediately detected and apprehended, for the| Kenneth had no such delicacy. He hastened 


» m he had rescued from the hands of ruffians, 
sud who had walked by his side, and leaned 
pon his arm; had looked so trustfully and 
confidingly up into his face, and—he almost 
vLronght himself to believe—so lovingly. 

It was a field of thought in which he wandered, 
with strangely varying emotions, until slumber 
overcame him. ‘ 

When Lionel awoke he found daylight feebly 
struggling through the narrow embrasure into 
his narrow cell. 

He looked first, when his senses were clear, 
to see if there was water at hand, and he found 
it—a large earthen jar full—evidently put in 
while he slept. 

ie quenched a raging thirst, and then copi 
ously laved his face and head, after which 
ieit greatly relieved and refreshed. 

Saving a slight stiffness of the joints, and » 
coreness of the scalp where he had been struck, 
he a no ill effects from the blows he had re- 
ceived. 

He had wiped his face with his kerchief,,and 
was finding time to wonder how long he waste 
be kept in durance, when he heard a hand. 
upon the fastening of his door, on the onteide, 
and  pomeently the door was opened and twa 
armed men appeared, one of whom bore» tray, 
on which were provisions. 

“Here is food, my master, and you may have 
time to eat if you will.” 

“T will eat; and I will thank you to tell me 
what is to follow,” 

“Very likely the grand duke will see you 
after that.” “ s 

He had no more to ask of a servant, and 
having suffered the food to be set upon the 
little table, he dismissed the martial-looking 
¢wain without further question. 

If he was soon to see the duke, that was 
suflicient. 

And he was not long to wait; but let us go 
to the ducal presence a little in advance, and 
we shall better understand the spirit our hero 
was to meet. 

‘Yancred was in the small: private closet, or 
oflice, where he was wont to transact important 
business of a personal character. 

It was remote from: the much-nsed ‘halls and 
passage ways, and so located that it could be ap- 
proathed only in ene direction, so that the 
master could readily insure privacy in cases of 
uecessity. 

He had just come from his chamber, where 
it was hiscustom to break his fast before seeing 
anyone save his favourite page and body-ser- 
vant. 

Le was pacing to and fro, his hands clutched 
behind him, and his head bent, and: his mutter- 
ings were fierce and incoherent. 

By-and-bye his page entered, and informed 
him that the two men whom he expected were 
in waiting. 

He.ordered that they should be: admitted at 
once. 

The page retired, and. directly afierwands the 
two meh came in—Bertram and: Cyprian—the 
same who had accompanied Domblitz on the 
preceding evening. 

“Well,” demanded Tancred, stopping in his 
walk, and letting his hands fall, “what is the 
word this morning? What have you done?” 

_ “Your grace knows that the youth called 
Lionel is in safe keeping.” 

“Ay,” returned the duke, impatiently. “I 
know all in that direction; but what of the 
girls? Haveyou learned anything of them?” 

“We have been down tothe abbey,” -said 
Hertram, who acted as spokesman, “and have 
imvestigated all we could. We know that the 
Lady Mary and her maidjare in the convent of 
Saint Mary. Wedid not deem it well to make 
any trouble, and came away with that informa- 
tion.” 

“* Have you posted watchmen as I directed ?” 

‘<We have, your grace. ‘There: ayo tenof our 
most trusty soldiers posted at different points 
im the approaches to the abbey, and arrange- 
snents have been made with |Sir\Kotading to 
»ave them regularly relieved. Not a soul can 
leave the abbey or the convent without being 





sentinels are so placed that they are within sup- | 


poriing distance of each other. 
lord, is, at all events, secure.” 

“By the Black Rider of the Teufelwald!” 
swore the duke, thus ealling upon an imaginary 
prince of the nether world, who was believed by 
many to haunt a dismal dale of the forest which 
had been name after him, 
those meddling monks to a realising sense of 
my "tied If they give me much more cause, 
I will burn their pestilential nest down about 
their devoted heads! By the mass! I fear not 
to doit. But, tellme—was Father Clement one 
of the number whom you saw ?” 

“No, my lord.” ‘ 

“Yet he is mine enemy, Oh, a day of reckon- 
ing iscoming! But let him pass for now. I 
can keep an eye upon his movements. You have 


seen Kotzling ?” 


- none igre how th th 

4 imagine how this you away 
from the castle ?”’ - 

“No, my lord; he has not the remotest 


“You are sure he came upon you from the 
cavern P” . 

«We are positive.” 

“Did you see from what part ?” 

“No. From the place where we stood we 
eould not look into the deepest parts. He must 
have been lurking there. Perhaps he had taken, 
shelter from the storm.” 

“Ay—but what was Me doing in that di- 
rection? There is something mysterious in the 
whole thing. However, he will have oppor- 
tunity to answer for himself. And now, Ber- 
tram-—and you, Cyprian—when Master 
Kenneth of Wollstein makes his appearance, 
you will tell to him that his friend and com- 
panion left the castle very strangely and 
mysteriously during the night. It will be safe 
to say that he was seen to pass out through one 
of the smaller gates in company with a monk of 
the abbey. : . 

** That is all you can tell him, save that he has 
not returned. Mind you,-+Kenneth and the 
men of Ortenberg must be made to believe that 
their leader-has gone, and when once they are 
beyond the castle, we will see to it that they do 
not return. 

“Upon your lives let this transaction be kept 
a profound secret. You need not let even Sir 
Kotzling come to a knowledge of it. Tf I am 
betrayed, the man dics that does it! Let that 
be known. No human being beyond ourselves 
must know that Lionel is within the castle. Of 
his own will he went out from the shelter we, bad 
given him, and the consequences be upon his 
own head.” 

A few more directions were given upon minor 
points, after which the two henchmen went 
their way. Théy were hard, unscrupulous 
men, and hesitated at no manner of work: for 
the doing of which they had their master’s orders. 

And there. were others of the same stamp at 
Ravenswald. 

If Tancred had reached the ducal throne 
through wrong and treachery to others, he was 
foreed to hold it by the same means. Evidently, 
he did not feel so secure as he could wish; and 
we know that when once the high-handed tyrant 
begins to fear, he is in the mood to be fearfully 
crue 





CHAPTER X. 


At lencth it fell that on a day 
Duke Tancred followed elose his. prey. 


KEnneruH or Wountsrein had arisen, and was 
dressing, when a rap upon his door called him 
to answer in that direction. 

He found the chamberlain, Valentine, who 
had come to inquire after the other gentle- 
man. 

Qf course he was;in, his reom, was Kenneth’s 
response. 

Byt the chemberlain said he had knocked 
loudly, and could gainno reply. He didsnot like 
to enter without leave. 


So much, my | 


“Twill yet bring | 





to the door where he had bidden good-night to 
his companion, and pushed it open. Lionel was 
not there. 

But the youth was not alarmed. He knew 
his friend to be an early riser, and he had no 
doubt that he had gone to the stable to look 
after the horses; and as soon as he had com- 
pleted his toilet he went in the same direction, 
the chamberlain showing him the way to the 
lower hall of the new keep. 

He found Rupert and Jasper at the stable, but 
no Lionel. 

At that juncture, and before Kenneth had 
gone further than to ask of the two hunters 
if they had seen anything of their young mas- 
ter, Bertyam and Cyprian made their appe.-- 
ance. 

They were glad to find Kenneth there, as 
they had been seeking him. 

Said Bertram : 

The grand duke would see Master Lionel. Can 
you tell me whither he has gone ?” 

* Gone! whither,” repeated Kenneth, opening 
his eyes with surprise and alarm. “Is he notin 
the castle. 

“No. He went out during the night. He 
was seen at one of the small gates by a sentinel, 
and a monk of Saint John was with him. 
Dost thou know if he had any business at the 
abbey ?” 

“Business—at the abbey! Hpw should he 
have? No,—he could not have been called that 
way by any business of his own. Dost know 
the monk? Was it a man called Clement ?” 

“Very likely,” replied Bertram; to which 
Cyprian added : 

“ Ay,—it was the monk you have mentioned ; 
I think I heard one of the sentinels call the 
name.” 

“It may be,” said the youth, after a little 
reflection, “that Lionel has gone with Father 
Clement. I know of no business between them, 
but still I know that our young chief regarded 
Clement with feelings of profound respect and 
esteem. Ay,—he may have gone away with 
him. But why did he not tell me? He should 
have known beiter than to place us in a position 
of unrest.” 

“ Deal gently with the absent!” interrupted 
Bertram, smiling and bowing. ‘ We know not 
what excuse he may have to offer. Those old 
monks are fond of company, and if they could 
gain intelligent converse from your friend, be 
sure they would not let him off-easily.” 

Kenneth made all haste to assemble his fol- 
lowers, and when that had been done, he made 
such inquiries, and instituted such search, as he 
deemed proper and necessary, the result of 
which was to convince him that Lionel had left 
the castle during the night and had notxeturned. 

Further than this he did not findit conve- 
nient to go. 

He sat with his comrades to break his fasts 
and when the meal was finished, and while the 
others were making ready the horses, he went 
to see the duke. 

Tancred received the young gentleman 50 
graciously, and played his part so well, that the 
latter went away firmly convinced that the duke 
was keenly disappointed and chagrined at the 
turn affairs had taken. 

“Tt is too bad!’ he complained, bitterly. 
“I was very busy last evening, as you know, 
and was forced to deprive myself of the pleasure 
of Master Lionel’s company; but I had hoped 
to make it all up this morging. And now 
look! If I thought that the monks had— But 
pshaw ! they are a well-meaning class, I have no 
doubt, and very likely. you will find your friend 
in their care and keeping. Let me have the 
pleasure of -your presence again when you 
ean.” 

Upon leaving the dueal eloset Kenneth made 
inquities for the old knight called Kotzling, as 
he had heard him spoken of as friendly to 
Rupert ; but the man was not to be found. The 
eld porter, at the principal gate, told him that 
Kotzling had gone away on business. 

When there was nothing more to .cetain 
Kenneth at the castle, he summoned his fol- 
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lowers, and taking Lionel’s horse in charge they 
rode forth on their way to the abbey, where we 
will leave them to make further investigations, 
simply remarking that two hours later the old 
foresters, Rupert and Jasper, applied at the 
draw-bridge of the north-west angle for admit- 
tance to the court, and were refused. They were 
informed that the grand duke had ridden away, 
more that an hour before, in company with the 
lord of Wartenfels, leaving imperative orders 
that the gates should be opened to no human 
being until his return. 

Rupert would have argued the case, but the 
sentinel would not listen, nor would he call the 
officer of the guard. 

In his private apartment the grand duke, after 
having dismissed the young gentleman of Woll- 
stein, waited with what patience he could com- 
mand for the next report. 

His manner plainly showed that something 
of more than ordinary moment occupied his 
thoughts. 


He could not remain long in any given po- 


sition. 

If he sat down he very soon started up, and 
went to pacing to and fro. 

A little while so, with his hands nervously 
working together, and then he stopped at a 
bronze bracket against the wall whereon werea 
silver flagon, and drinking cups of the same 
wetal. 

A generous draught of wine, and then he sat 
down again. 

And thus he uneasily passed the time until 
his page came in and announced the same two 
men whom he had announced before; and 
shortly afterwards Bertram and Cyprian ap- 
peared again upon the scene. 

The master’s look asked the question he would 
have answered, and Bertram quickly interpreted 
it. 

“Your grace, the troop has departed, and 
its members are out of sight in the vale. The 


gates are closed, the sentinels strictly selected 
and instructed, and all made secure against in- 
trusion.” 
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“Good! You have done well, Bertram. And 
now, youand Cyprian will go to the chamber 
where our prisoner of Ortenberg is confined, 
and bring him to our council chamber. Make 
haste, for I would have this business speedily 
done. It is all plain before us, and there can be 
required but little examination. Go—and bring 
the prisoner !” 

The council chamber, now in use as such in 
the castle, was near tothe principal entrance to 
the new keep, and within one of the flanking 
towers. 

It was furnished very comfortably for the ac- 
commodation of the ducal court, and there was 
seating for more thana hundred spectators; 
but on the present occasion the stone benches 


set apart for the last-mentioned purpose were |' 


unoccupied. 

Evidently the duke did not propose that 
the proceedings should be witnessed by the 
rabble. 

It was acritical case, and one which he wished 
to dispose of in secret. 

Upon the dais at the head of the chamber 
were seated the grand duke, clad in his judicial 
vestments; the Baron Gerald of Wartenfels; 
the old knight of Ravenswald, Kotzling ; anda 
priest of the Cistercian order, named Father 
Villmar. 

He wasa man of middle age; of medium 
height and size; with hair and eyes intensely 
_— and his whole face very dark and som- 

re. 

He was Tancred’s confessor, and the ostensible 
keeper of the ducal conscience. 

A little to the right, and slightly in front of 
the dais, was the desk of the scribes, at which 
were seated two men, with the necessary imple- 
ments for writing. 

And into this chamber was led Lionel, with 
his arms pinioned. 

This latter indignity had cut him deeply, 
and the appearance of his two conductors 
plainly indicated that he had not readily sub- 
mitted. 

3ertram had a bad bruise over one of his eyes, 





and was bleeding at the nose, while Cyprian had 
an eye “in mourning,” anda bruise upon his 
mouth, and when he came to speak, it was dis- 
covered that two of his teeth had been knocked 
out. 

The prisoner entered with a proud, defiant 
step ; his head erect ; his handsome face flushed ; 
and his eyes blazing with fiercely kindled 


wrath. 

Tancred did not arise when he addressed the 
youth, but remained sitting in proud dignity, 
and also remained covered. 

“ Prisoner, by what name shall we call thee ?” 
was the first question. 

Tam Lionel of Ortenberg.” 

And one of the scribes wrote it down. 

** Where is thy residence ?” 

At Ortenberg Castle.” 

* What relation dost thou bear to the Count 
Eldred ?” 

**My Lord Duke,” replied the youth to this, 
** wherefore this questioning ? Why dm I here, 
in this position of daring outrage? By what 
right do you make prisoner of a free gentleman 
who sought your castle for shelter from storm 
and tempest ? Is this the work ofa Christian 
knight and ruler?” 

A wicked smile was upon Tancred’s dark 
features as he made answer: - 

“Thou shalt hear the charge. Listen.” He 
took a sheet of parchment from one of the 
scribes, and then went on: 

« Lionel of Ortenberg, thou didst seek shelte 
beneath my roof, and didst ask my hospitality. 
It was cheerfully given. In return for my kind- 
ness thou didst, with force of arms, seize upon 
the person of my daughter as she and her maid 
walked abroad, and didst bear her to some place 
beyond my knowledge. This is the charge. 
What hast thou to say to it?” 

«Simply, my lord, that it is false. Where is 
the man who dares accuse me of this ?” 

The duke called the name of Bertram, and 
that individual stood forth. 


(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XL. 


If half we tell the girls were true, 

If half we swear to think and do 

Were aught but lying’s bright illusion, 
The world would be in strange confusion- 


Day after day passes by without seeing the 
realisation of that hope which Mr. Cadogan has 
implanted and nurtured in Miss Finlay’s 
breast. * 

The bright possibility that “he will propose 
the first time he has an opportunity” is ever 
before her, but though she gives him oppor- 
tunity after opportunity with feminine lavish- 
ness and liberality, he does not avail himself of 
one of them. 

He assumes a devotional air to her in private, 
and a masterful one that she deems flattering 
to her in public. 

But he refrains from uttering the unmistak- 
able words that will justify her in going to her 
mother and demanding that admirable woman’s 
blessing on her approaching nuptials. 

Meanwhile it cannot be said of him that he is 
dedicating himself sorly to the service of his 
“heart’s delight—Miss Finlay being such— 
according to his frequent assurance. 

When this enamoured young lady is off her 
self-imposed duty of looking after him, he 
resigns himself to the surreptitious guardian- 
ship of the Letchfords or Miss Classon, prefer- 
ring the latter on the whole, as she having the 
keys of her patroness’s cellar, never comes to 
him empty handed. 

He is a better judge of the quality of Lady 
Fitzslater’s old port and choicest Madeira, than 
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{mIss FINLAY’S GRIEVANCE. ! 


are the majority of those who have been her 
friends and neighbours for years. 

Her ladyship’s blood would curdle in her 
veins if she could only see the empty places in 
the once stocked bins. 

But faithful Classon holds the keys, and no 
a knows the mysteries of that cellar save her- 
self. 
The name of the ducks and chickens that find 
their way down to the Hesselton Inn is 
legion. 

But these all go accompanied by “her lady- 
ship’s compliments to Mr. Cadogan,” and not 
one of her household dares to interrupt her on 
the subject of whether they are sent by her 
desire or not. 

The faithful Classon has the knack of keeping 
“the beast in awe,” and not even Lady Fitz- 
slaters own maid has the courage to attempt to 
circumvent the companion who rules by reason 
of her almost matchless proficiency in the low 
art of cunning. 

Lady Ellerdale sees a great deal of what is 
going on, and divines a great deal more, and is 
righteously wrath with the frivolity and dilatori- 
ness of the man for whose speedy departure 
she is devoutly praying. 

Knowing him well, however, she refrains 
from upbraiding him, until one day Georgie 
Finlay comes to her with a visage flamed and 
swollen, and in a spirit of wrath that is not to 
be lightly appeased. 

“I think Mr. Cadogan is ‘treating me shame- 
fully,” she begins, as soon as she has given 
Lady Ellerdale a damp embrace. 

Lady Ellerdale elevates her eyebrows, and 
inclines her head slightly on one side in a 
manner that is meant to express resignation to 
the inevitable. 

‘Most men treat most women shamefully, 
my dear,” she says, “‘ but what is he doing ?” 

“Why I consider he’s all but engaged to 
me,” the sorrowing fair explains, “and yet he 
isn’t quite, and it makes it so unpleasant to me 
when people come and tell mamma that he is 
always walking aboufi in the woods with the 
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Miss Letchfords, and—can you believe it— 
with Miss Classon'!” 

«It’s very difficult fora man to evade ladies 
if they will meet him in a wood,” Lady Eller- 
dale says, extenuatingly. Then she adds 
desperately, for she feels that Georgie Finlay’s 
money must be secured to Cadogan at any cost. 
“But I happen to know where his heart is, and 
if I were in your place I’d just be as nice to 
him as ever, and never show a sign of jealousy 
of any of them.” 

** Mamma won’t believe that it’s Miss Classon 
runs after him,” Georgie pouts. 

“There can be no doubt but that she does; 
poor Mr. Cadogan is obliged to be polite to her, 
because she makes herself out to be such a 
friend of yours, and so all powerful with your 
mamma; and he’s kindhearted, and naturally 
courteous to ladies, and in fact he hardly knows 
how he stands with you.” 

Georgie beams ! 

“Those underbred girls always do run after 
men, don’t they?” she says. “I declare it is 
for them I am sorry, because as you say I think 
I know where his heart is; and theyr’e making 
themselves so conspicuous too, quite the talk of 
the village. Miss Classon says & 

** Oh, she speaks about them, does she ?” 

“Yes. Do you know I think I’m silly to 
listen to gossip about her, for I’m sure she’s de- 
voted to me; nothing but her affection for me 
would induce her to stay, for mamma is awful 
to her at times; she can’t do without Classon, 
but you should hear her storming at her, and 
sneering at her; poor Miss Classon has plenty 
to endure.” 

“TI think she’s such a detestable young 
woman that however much she may have to 
endure I cannot feel one spark of pity for her,” 
Lady Ellerdale says, calmly. ‘“ How can you 
think so badly of Mr. Cadogan’s taste? I have 
known him on and off for some years, and I 
think he knows a hawk from a heron as well as 
any man; that she is trying to gain him I have 
no doubt, but I am sure he has not the most 
remote intention of being gained by her.” 
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m to kn 
rdale promises she will utter the 
ed on the frst opportunity. 
«That’s what it is, I think, after all,” Miss 
I ‘int uy goes on, looking eagerly in her com- 
penion’s face for something like corroboration ; 
“he wants en couragement ; you see he’s’ un- 
known excepting to you, and “through you, and 
u say you have known him intimately.” 
Lady Ellerdale cannot repress a shudder— 
rhaps it is one of weariness--caused by the 
shanstive manner in which Miss Finlay is 
treating her subject. 
“T have no doubt 
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but that diffidence is the 
cause of the delay,” she says, impatiently, and 
Miss Finlay gathers from the tone, that if she 
bores her ladyship much more about the matter 
she will withhold her assistance. 

‘The subject is wppermost in her mind, haw- 
ever, and she cannot refrain from discussing it 
even with a person whom she half suspects of 
disloyalty to herself. 

lor some oceult reason, the interest and affee- 
tion she feels for this passer-by, Mr. Cadogan, 

re as strong and genuine as it is in the nature 
her emotions to be. 5 
is the one absorbing consideration with 

rnow. Whenever she is not in an ecstasy 
f hope at the prospects of winning she is in an 

y of despair at the idea of losing him. 

In either frame of mind she cannot resist talk- 
ing about him, and in default of another makes 
a confidante spasmodically of Miss Classon. 
On this occasion, when Georgie comes home 

r that checked conference with Lady Eller- 
le, she finds the Classon as usual unflurried, 
1, ca tm, fawning, and ready to listen to any 
tale of joy or woe that Georgie may have to 
tell. 
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| keep guard over the couch of suffering—ay, till 


in the abstract than to attempt | her own interests are concerned, ib is only due 
| to Miss 
1¢ thinks what he wants is a | her energies to be wasted during Lady Fitz’s 
| hours of slumber. 


anner, and no doubt he hesitates, fearing a | tender, nothing sympathetic, nothing womanly, 
| poor creature, the dregs of whose life she has 


> faithful Classon, whofor her part | to the chances of broken slumbers, anda piti- 
| fully weary waiting. 


| of pain, the occupant of which is wearily moving 


| stagnating influence of a rashly administered 
| narcotic, and without one pang of regret, much 


| tea would have done. 


| sor rowful assent. 
| for words. 
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But this night in the privacy of Lady Fita- 
slater’s bedroom, long after her ladyship’s only 
child has gone to bed, the wily companion sits 
by the bedside of her patroness, and ‘‘ much 
against her will, but from a strong sense of 
duty,” tells how Miss Finlay is “ earrying on” 
her deceitful courses in a way that it is truly 
shocking for one who “has her real welfare at 
heart ”’ (like Classon) to behold. 

* She thinks I’m old, and half blind, and 
wholly imbecile,” Lady Fitzslater snarls and 
chatters ; “tell the truth, Classon, isn’t that 
what she thinks ?” 

Classon sighs, and “ begs her ladyship not to 
question her.” 

« But I will question you, and I will have an 
answer to my: question! Am I to he cheated 

and deceived by everybody around me and still 
to hold my peace; you’re as bad gs she is—a 
traitor in the camp—if you don’t tell me what 
she does say.” 

«She was saying to-day you were very mean 
and close, and that you had been the means -of- 
her losing every chance of marriage she has 
ever had,” Miss Classon says, with assumed re- 
luctance. 


*Oh, says that, does she ? that Iam ‘mean 
and close,” and she’s my only child, Classon— 
my only child, and Pve no one in the world to 
love me, or care whether I live or die!” and 
here her ladyship falls into a fit of lachrymose 
weeping that is “ very bad for her in her pre- 
sent emaciated condition,” Miss Classon feels 
with satisfaction. 

But she does not dare to indulge in satisfac- 
tion and inactivity just now. 

She feels that it behoves her to-play her part 
in life, and her part at present is to do her ut- 
most to secure ail the worldly goods which Lady 
Fitzslater’s weak old head and vicious old heart 
can be pursuaded to alienate from her 
daughter. 

Accordingly the excellent. and faithful com- 
panion goes down on her knees by the bedside, 
towsles her hair by burying it among the frills 
of Lady Fitzslater’s night-eap, and strengthens 
herself,for the task she is called upon to pes- 
form by a timely reminder that “poor old Fitz 
can’t last long.” 

Then seeing her beloved mistress drop off 
into a fitful, feverish sleep, she calls the maid to 


morning dawns. 
For strong as her spirit of devotion is when 


Classon to state that she never allows 


There is about this woman nothing true or 
She can walk off callously now, leaving this 


poisoned with suspicions of her only daughter, 


She can go away from the side of that couch 


her head from one side to the other, under the 


less of remorse; quietly lie upon her own com- 
| fortable bed, and sleep without restlessness or 

waking till the soft-footed housemaid brings in 
her cu P of tea in the morning. 


But in the morning no tea is brought to her, 
and when the soft-footed housemaid does enter 
| her apartment it is with tidings that wake-Miss 
Classon up far more effectually than the strongest 


Lady Fitzslater has been found dead in her 
bed; amd the poor old woman who has been 
hated and avoided during her life, is deplored 
now because she has “died without wailing,” 
they say. 

In other words she has been spared a long 
and painful death-struggle, and has learnt the 








great secret in a short space of time, therefore 
they pity her. 

Miss Fi inlay, sud lenly ‘Spri inging into import- 
ance, changes her demeanour accordingly, drop 3 
the man which she has hitherto deemed befitt ing ? 
“a girl of position,” and assumes the exalt 
and responsible air of a. woman upon whom ‘eo 
‘developed the command of an establishment, 
and the expenditure of an income. 

"Is itall safe? Shall I go and condole with 
her, and secure her before she has time to find 
ont that other men will be as ready as I am to 
swallow guch a pill as she is even, if she is well 
gilded ? Mr. Cadogan asks of the ally who has 
just counselled him to take this course. 

“Tt would be more magnanimons than to wait 
till after the reading of the will; we must all 
feel perfectly that she’s her mother’ssole heiress ; 
but still you're not supposed to know it yet, and 
her heart is more likely to be touched ‘by your 
generosity while a doubt can exist about it,” 
Lady Ellerdale says. 

In pursuance of this advice, Mr. Cadogan does 
me the lately neglected Georgie, and does win 

to feel ward tenderly and forgivingly towards 
him an mae display of sorrow and sympathy. 
wins his beauteous,” and all goes 
or oh le Miss Finlay’ a bereaved 
condition, until the day of the funeral. 

“Then the will is read, and they learn witi 
mingled feelings of futile rage and bitter dis- 
peronal ro that the whole of the funded and 

rity of the late Lady Fitzslater is 
fett te to ventas friend and companion, charged 
only with an,amnuity of a hundred pounds to her 
daughter Georgina Finlay, whose heartless and 
ungrateful conduct to her mother has been the 
cause of a will that may strike some people, who 
know nothing of the real state of the case, as 
harsh and unjust. 

“It’s a lucky thing I haven’t tied myself 
up,” Qadogan says, wiping his brow; “‘ tue 
Classon will soon surrender.” 





CHAPTER XLI. 


If thus the unkind world wither 
Each feeling that once was dear, 

Come, child of misfortune, come hither— 
I'll weep with thee tear for tear. 


TuereE is a great dealof sympathy felt for 
and maintained towards Miss Finlay in these 
days. She has never been a popular girl in the 
neighbourbood, for she has given herself the 
airs of a successful beauty, without having the 
beauty which would give her the right to the 
display of the airs, and she has arrogated to 
herself a social position which would have been 
ceded to her more gracefully if she had not 
demanded it so aggressively. 

Nevertheless, now that she has been hurled 
from her little pedestal by her own mother, 
and it is known that the same cruel maternal 
hand has hoisted another into her place, she 
becomes -an object of interest and regard to 
those who have not even so much as thought of 
her before. 

The exalted Miss Classon does not bear her 
new honours gracefully. 

Suddenly elevated women rarely do, unless 
they have a strain ef gentle bloodinthem. She 
drops the fawning manner by which she has 
hitherto won her daily bread, and developes a 
domineering spirit towards those who have 
formed the household up to this time in a way 


that makes them agree between themselves to 


give her sudden warning, sacrifice her wages, 
and Jeave her simultaneously. 

To Miss Finlay she is oppressively kind and 
considerate, offering her countless cups of Liebig 
beef tea, and arrowroot flavoured with the 
second best port wine from the late Lady Fitz- 
slater’s celJar. 

She even goes so far as to offer to pay the 
legacy duty for poor Georgie, on condition that 
the latter refunds the sum quarterly. Finally 
she suggests that as soon as Miss ‘Finlay has 
settled. herself in some sweetly pleasant, chea} > 
lodging in Hesselton, she, 3 Classon, will 
allow her to select some of the prettiest things 
in her own bedroom towards furnishing thew. 
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Tn fact, the woman’s conduct is odious, coarse, 
gross, nob to be understood by those who expect 
something like a desent demeanour from 
women who assume the right to demand recog- 
nition a3 genthewomen. 

She is a terrible spectachk, in: her assured 
safety; aud. recently aeqnired freedom and 
wealth, to-everyone whoselives are cast near her 
au present. 

She is doubly terriblerto: Mr. Cadogan, whenc 
the duty she strictly. demands from him brings 
him into contact: with her. 

Affairs are growing very desperate with Mr. 
©xadogan.; His own ready zdney resources have 
failed him long ago, and Lady Eljlerdale.is:less 
easily frightenedtham of:yore.. She finds that 
the more she stands ont against. his extortionate 
demands the less ‘he is -audaeious:: enongh to 
cljim. 

-<ecording to her idea the ball of forbane isvat 
his feet, and he could kick it whither-so-ever he 
Wiis. ' 

To her mind there is something: absolutely 
frivolous and nonsensical in the fact of his 
allowing either one of ‘these yonng:women who 
have thrown themselves:so openjy at his head 
to. remain free: and fetterless; now that it would 
be convenient to him to have the fortune which 
one of them-possesses. 

It is in vain he argues with her; she is 
desperate, too, and will not listen to his argu- 
ment. 

‘The woman is unendurable,” he urges ; ‘at 
any rate, Georgie Finlay has the hereditary 
habits of decent society, but this creature is too 
obviously sprung from the mud. I’m ashamed 
of her all the time ; how could I stand a woman 
atthe head of my table who eonducts herself 
like a. cocotte when she gives the reins to her 
spirits and has had two or three glasses of wine, 
and like a) maid-servant on. her best behaviour 
before that auspicious moment arrives.” 

“Tt strikes me you would gtand the little:you 
need see of her better than poverty—than abso- 
iute want,” she replies. 

‘\ My power of.enduring the latter will never 
he put to the test while :you live, I am sure of 
that, Lady Hilerdale,” he says, with that: air of 
ealmly imsolen¢ assurance which was onee such 
a charming thing in the eyes of ‘the woman who 
now revolts from the spectacle. 

“Don’t rely on me. too much!’ she says, 
rather hardly ; “if I were a free, rich woman I 
would accede to your demands in order to get 
rid of you; as itis, lama fettered woman, and 
as | hawe told you before, ruining me in Lord 
‘Sierdale’s estimation will do you no good in 
the world; he would get rid of me without: a 
monent’s hesitation, and your position would be 
worse than ever. I shall thimk you poor- 
spirited, indeed, if: you don’t conquer your non- 
sensical scruples aud marry Miss Classon, who 
at least represents ease'and luxury.” 

‘che represents it very unpleasantly,” he 
says, grumblingly, but Lady Ellerdale feels that 
jie realises that itis the only thing left for him 
to do. 

Thas it comes to:pass that in a few days 
poor Georgie Finlay, who'is--already crushed to 
the earth, feels as if she were being ground 
into the same whenther reereant lover writes 
heta guarded, reasonable, faleely faultless, ex- 
planation of the reason why he is compelled to 
say 3 there lately ‘made- bond must be 
severed. 

He is truthful to a certain extent, for he- tells 
her plainly that ‘poverty would ‘put out the 
five, of the strongest passion he is eapable of 
foeling, and that she ‘has failed to inspire him 
with anything but’ respectful re: Bg 

But the poor thing feels that there is brutality 
m this very candour, andwould rather that he 
had kindly told a few falsehoods, and’ left her 
the poor'satisfaction of being able to say that 
he * had felt the inevitable parting as painfully 
as she did herself.” 

Unhappy Georgie! Ft is such a wretched, 
miserable ‘thing to be unloved ‘and rejected 
and:poor. 

If she were still:ia possession of the home, 
and fortune and position which ought to be 
hers, this blow, though ‘a sharp -one, ‘fer she 
+ 


tletter, she admits the intruder, Miss Classon 
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really loves the scoundrel, would be more easily | 
borne. 

As it is, she has nothing to fall back upo | 
Hor the time, until things are settled, she 
dependent on-the bounty of the woman who, but 
the other day, vas her servant. . 

She.is an alien in the house that has been her 
home a!1 her’ life, amd she is this through the 
machinations of the woman whom she cannot 
spurn and leave yet, because she is in absolute 
want of the miserable pittance which is all the 
traitor has allowed her, Georgie’s, mother to 
dole out to her. 

The unhappy young woman gets herself 
away into the ome corner of the house to which 
she is still allowed free and unquestioned access 
—namely, her own bedroom, and safely locked 
in she reads and re-reads the letter of her lover. 

Her lover! What mockery there is in the 
word; her heart half forms the word, and 
then rejects it with scorn as the falsehood it 
is. 

He hes) never been her lover. Ail her vain 
delusions, all her fond imaginings are over on 
that point, as she reads the cruel, cautious 
words in which he tells her that he is releasing 
himself. It is her money he has sought, not 
herself. 

There is some good:in this girl after all, for 
though she is'fully alive now to the fact that 
he has.sought her, and made her suffer from 
the basest and most mercenary motives,, she 
shrinks from the thought of the doom that .she 
seems to see before him, and prays that he may 
never be punished for his sordid perfidy to 
her. 

She is roused from this ecstasy of grief by a 
knock atthe door, and hurriedly pocketing her 


Nn. | 
is 


herself. 

“I always think it better to be straightfor- 
ward and practical about business matters,” 
that lady begins, “and so I will tell you at 
once that’ I have thought it advisable to get rid 
of all the old servants and let this house for a 
year. I don’t like to seem to hurry you, but 
having made my own plans, I am naturally 
anxious to know if you have settled yours ?” 

She speaks in a hard, business-like tone of 
voice,.and Georgie Finlay is goaded imto say- 
ing: 

“You made your plans some years ago, and 
have carried them out to the meanest and most 
successful result that ever rewarded the efforts 
of an unprincipled woman. ‘You cheated my 
mother and have robbed me, but the law can’t 
touch you because no one was by to see how you 
deceived my poor mother, or to hear how you 
led her into the belief that you were worthy of 
her regard. At any rate I have this comfort, 
Miss Classon, I am poor enough, and so friend- 
less enough, Heaven knows, but I am not so 
utterly friendless as you are. Everyone who 
knows thestory will loathe and despise you.” 

**T shall have a husband whose love for me 
will compensate me for the loss of everyone 
else’s regard,” Miss Classon says, making no 
effort to conceal her triumph. ‘“ Mr. Cadogan 
and I shall let this tumble-down old place—his 
proper sphere is in good society, and though he 
would. make any sacrifice for me, I will not allow 
him to make this one, and good society will eare 
very little. about your mad'old mother having 
left me her heiress and you a pauper, if I enter- 
tain it well.” 

« Mr. Cadogan marry—you ?” 

« As.goon as the troussexucan he prepared we 
shall become man and wife. The news seems 
to surprise you, but your vanity never led you 
to suppose that he was dog anything but 
using you asa blind to cover his attentions to 
mé? Well, I’ve always heard that plain women 
who are not possessed of a single attraction are 
the vainest, and now I know it.” 

During the délivery of this tirade Georgie is 
employed in putting on her bonnet; at its con- 
elusion she-walks out of the room, and meeting 
the woman who had been her mother’s late 
maid says to her. 

“«Kirl, I am leaving the house'for good ; pack 
up my things, and Pll send for'them this after- 





noon.” 


«Pil bring them to you mys¢li, Mise Georgie, 
Kirl. says, beginning to ¢ry. “Not anowuwr 
night will I sleep under this roof. Where will 
you be ?” 

« Where suall I be ?”’ Georcie echoes, vague! 
Poor thing,:the clouds have closed in upon her 


so fast and heavily that. she cannot see ber way 
at ail. 

** Yes, where shall I find you, miss *”’ 

Then poor Miss iinlvy bursts into a: flood « 
hopeless tears, and says: 

“T have nowhere to go. I don’t know any- 
one in the piace who would be glad to ce 
me.” 

“Let us go; and ‘look for lodgings; there’ 
always respectable lodgings to be had in He: 
selton,” Kirl) says, soothingly, “and whe 
you’re out of this: you'll think better of your- 
self and vour friends, misa, and be able to-make 
up your mind.” 

The necessity for immediate action of some 
sort, the desire to climg to the one being who 
is kind to herand loyal toher, above all tie 
ardent longing she feels to get away from the 
atmosphere of the traitress who has robbed her 
of her birthright:and her lover—all these con- 
siderations weigh with Georgie, and induce ber 
to do as Kirl suggests. 

Just as they are about to enter Hesselton they 
meet Captain Letchford with an expression of 
preternatural concern on his rubicund face. He 
is hurrying along as fast as his fat little lecs 
will carry him, but at sight of them he pulis 
up, and tells them that he has not a moment 
to spare—that he is Jound on an errand of lif 
and death ; that Mrs. Letchford, who has been 
very ill for a few days, has this morning de- 
veloped dangerous symptoms, and that he is oa 
the track of Dent, who is at a house in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

When he has told his tale of woe, he appours 
to be in no hurry to get on, but loiters sriil 
tell them of what an inestimable wife and ac 
mirable mother Mrs. Letchford has been. | 
even goes so far as to drop a tear over the pic- 
ture of his own desolation if she should ie 
taken from him. And when he has dried the 
tear, it oceurs'to him to ask Miss Finlay “ What 
brings her into Hesselton-so early.” 

“I’m looking for lodgings,.and I’ve no time 
to lose. any more than you have,” Georgie says, 
rather grufily, making a step in the direction 
for which. she.is bound. 

But'Captain Letchford has time, in the midst 
of his own woes, to give an ear to the woes of 
another. 

“Lodgings! Heaven bless my soul, really 
you don’t mean to-tell me you’re going to take 
lodgings!” be says, in amazement, at the turn 
of fortune’s wheel in this special instance. 

And while Georgie is assuring him that she 
does mean it very much Mrs. Saltoun drives up, 
and the subject is introduced to her by Captain 
Letehford. 

“I am so agitated ‘and overpowered this 
morning, Mrs. Saltoun, in the face of a 
threatened terrible affliction, that I think my 
ears must have played me false; but [ tancy 
Miss Finlay said something about going into 
lodgings in Hesselton !” ; 

«And I must look for them without further 
delay,” Georgie says, resolutely; “for the 
woman who has-cheated my mother and robbed 
me has almost orderéd me out of the house 
to-day,” and Georgie proceeds to tell the story 
of the morning. 

Handsome, prosperous, happy Mrs. Saltoun 
leans over the side of the pony- we (they 
are’ Gladys’ wicked-eved ponies she is driving) 
and whispers something. ; 

Something pleasant, surely, for poor Georcie 
Finlay’s sallow complexion changes from murky" 
yellow to murkier red. 

“You are good ; do you mean it?” she says, 
and for answer Mrs, Saltoun turns to Kil. 

“ Kirl,” she says, “will you bring 
Finlay’s things to Friars Court this afiernbdon ; 
she has a very long visit to pay me, and of 
course you'll come with her,” the gracious 
chatelaine of Friars Court adds in a whisper. 

Then she throws back the dust rug, and 
Georgie gets into the carriage, and so the pro- 
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gress through open-eyed, open-eared Hesselton 
is not such a humiliating one after all for poor 
Miss Finlay. 

But before this progress is made Captain 
Letchford has to be disposed of, and to dispose 
of a gentleman of his bulk and power of elo- 
quence about his own possibly soon-to-be 
bereaved condition is no easy matter. 

«I would go on at once for the doctor,” Mrs. 
Saltoun says, earnestly, and he replies: 

“It is probably too late—too late; she was 
in a state of coma when I left the house, and I 
felt I was ordered off on a forlorn hope, Mrs. 
Saltoun; but it was my duty to come, and I 
came; a British officer never neglects his 
duty !” 

“It’s to be hoped they’re not. all as slow in 
the performance of it as you are,” Mrs. Saltoun 
says, mentally, as she drives off, and Captain 
Letchford, as he proceeds in search of Dent, 
shakes his head in a peculiarly sagacious and 
discriminating way, and assures himself that 
** Miss Finlay is a fine creature—a remarkably 
nice girl.” 

Then he remembers that his wife is in a 
state of coma, and that he hasn’t a moment to 
spare, and so trots on with renewed vigour in 
search of the doctor. 

Before the shades of evening fall Miss Finlay 
and Kirl are established at Friars Court for an 
indefinite period, and Mrs. Letchford has 
breathed her last. 

“ Papa’s comfort must be the first considera- 
tion with us, or he may marry again,” the 
eldest daughter says to the younger one; 
‘‘order him a capital supper, and tell him to 
keep Mr. Dent for company; he wants to enjoy 
—- but he’s ashamed to till we encourage 

im.” 

(To be Continued.) 











PETER THE GREAT IN PARIS. 





Reavrne of the fine doings at Paris lately 
brought to mind the great Paris sensation of 
the year 1717, the reception of the Czar of 
Russia, Peter the Great. 

The King of France at that time, Louis XV., 
was a pretty and promising little boy, seven 
years of age, perfectly innocent and amiable, the 
hope and darling of his country. The Regent 
of the kingdom was the Duke of Orleans, an- 
cestor of him who bears the same title to-day. 
He was the king’s uncle, and governed the 
kingdom during the minority as absolutely as 
if he had been king himself. 

The Czar, forty-five years of age, was in the 
fulness of his powers and celebrity, the most 
imposing person then living ; for, besides being 
emperor ofa great country, he had won victories ; 
he had founded St. Petersburg ; he had worked 
as a ship-carpenter; he had suppressed rebel- 
lions ; he had cut off many heads. 

And this mighty potentate, eccentric, uncer- 
tain, capricious, was coming to Paris! The 
regent and his court evidently dreaded his 
visit, but they prepared, nevertheless, to give 
him a truly royal reception. 

The regent sent to the frontier horses, car- 
riages, waggons, table and chamber furniture, 
and a retinue of servants, that the Czar and his 
numerous party might make the journey in the 
most comfortable manner. 

From the moment the Russians touched the 
soil of France at Dunkirk, to the day on which 
they left it, nearly two months after, all their 
expenses were defrayed by the French govern- 
ment. It cost France six hundred crowns a day 
for fifty days. One of the politest and most ac- 
complished noblemen of the court was set apart 
to attend upon the emperor and see that every- 
thing was done for his comfort and pleasure. 

On Friday evening, May the seventh, 1717, at 
nine o’clock, hearrived in Paris, and was driven 
tothe Palace of the Louvre, which had been 
magnificently furnished for his accommodation. 
Knowing his eccentricity in the matter of lodg- 
ing, the regent had caused a smaller mansion to 





To the Louvre, however, he was driven. He 
alighted, and was received precisely as a king 
of France would have been received. He as- 
cended the steps, entered one of the grand 
saloons, brilliantly lighted and superbly up- 
holstered. He looked around a moment, ab- 
ruptly left the room, descended:to the street, 
and mounted again to his carriage. He was 
then driven to the other house which had been 

rovided for him. He thought that much too 
Selitoniin, but he consented to remain there, 
and had his camp bed set up in one of the small 
rooms. 

At the Louvre they had prepared a grand 
banquet for twenty-five persons, which remained 
unconsumed, and they were obliged to extem- 
porise a supper at the other quarter. The Czar 
was nota man to slight his a Nothing 
astonished the dainty and polite Frenchmen so 
much during his stay as the enormous quantities 
of food and drink which he and his attendants 
consumed. 

This monarch, though he had worked at thecar- 
penter’s bench, was a stickler for etiquette, never 
abating one jot or tittle of the technical honour 
then supposed to be due to a crowned head. He 
would not stir from the house, ardent as his 
curiosity was, until the regent and the king had 
paid him the requisite first visit. The regent 
arrived the next day, and everyone remarked 
the air of careless superiority with which the 
Czar received him. 

He came out of his cabinet, advanced a few 
steps, embraced the duke with a certain air of 
condescension, showed him the door of his cabi- 
net, and went in first himself, leaving the regent 
to follow. He also took his seat first, and 
selected the chair which denoted precedence. 
After an hour’s conversation through an inter- 
preter, the regent took his leave, and was dis- 
missed by the Czar with precisely the air of 
mingled indifference and respect which the eti- 
quette of the period required. 

The reader may wish to know how this strange 
being looked in the prime of life. The most 
minute description of him is given by the Duke 
of St. Simon, who was to that court something 
like what Polonius was to the court of King 
Hamlet of Denmark. 

Peter the Great, according to him, was a 
strongly-built, full-chested man, very well made, 
though of somewhat meagre form, with a large, 
round face and spacious forehead. St. Simon 
speaks of his eyebrows as being particularly fine, 
as indeed was all the upper region of the head, 
even to the eyes, which were large, brilliant, 
black and piercing. But the lower face betrayed 
his lamentable and extreme grossness; the nose 
short and thick at the end, the lips gross and 
thick, the complexion a strong reddish brown. 

There was the look of the master in him— 
that something which men acquire who have 
been accustomed always to command. 

His countenance was capable of a very winning 
expression, but it could also become exceedingly 
ferocious and terrible. He would have been 
taken for a superior man anywhere and in any 
circumstances. St. Simon describes his dress 
also, from his cravat of white linen downwards 
and upwards. He wore a peruque which did 
not reach his shoulders, a brown coat, a very 
long waistcoat with gold buttons, knee breeches 
and stockings; no gloves, and no lace sleeves. 
The star denoting his royal rank was worn 
upon his breast in the usual way, and his coat 
was often unbuttoned from top to bottom. He 
was evidently careless about his clothes, but not 
slovenly. 

All Saturday and Sunday the Czar gave no 
sign of coming out, for he had not yet received 
the visit of the little king. On Monday the 
king came, and was received by the Czar in a 
manner totally different from his treatment of 
the regent. He went down to the doorway, saw 
the king descend from his carriage, and walked 
on the left side of him to the reception-room. 
There the Czar took the king under his two arms, 
lifted him up to his face, kissed him on each 
cheek as though he had been his father, and then 
took his seat in an arm-chair at the left of the 


be made ready for him, in case he should object | one assigned to the royal boy. 
The oldest courtiers admired the graceful and 


to the royal palace. 








distinct manner in which the Czar expressed his 
respect for the king’s rank, and at the same time 
his paternal fondness for the engaging child. 
He kissed him several times, and behaved to him 
in a way which won every heart, and made an 
impression upon the king which he never forgot. 
I have several pictures of Louis XV. at this age, 
in his clothes of velvet and lace, and his little 
sword at his side, and I can well believe that the 
Czar was very much pleased with him. 

“Sire,” said the Czar, “you are beginning 
your reign, and I am finishing mine.” 

The little boy was equal to the occasion. 
With an agreeable smile upon his pretty face, 
he replied : 

“Sire, you have no white hairs, as I have 
seen upon my grandfather, Louis XIV. You 
will live a long time still.” 

When the king took his leave, the Czar 
crowned the interview by taking him in his 
arms, carrying him downstairs, kissing him 
more affectionately than ever, and placing him 


in his carriage. 

Royal etiquette being thus satisfied, the em- 
peror entered upon his six weeks of sight-seeing 
with all his characteristic ardour, jumping into 
the first carriage he saw empty, and asking 
questions of anybody and everybody, workmen, 
soldiers, children, princes, who could tell him 
what he wanted to know, attending usually to 
things of real importance. 

His questions showed genuine intelligence, 
and the objects which he selected for purchase 
were such as a patriotic ruler would naturally 
choose. Everything relating to war was most 
devoutly studied, and he liked to visit the 
soldiers in their barracks and hospitals. He 
tasted their soup and their wines, slapped 
_— upon the back, and called them his com- 

es. 

This man, Peter, was an incredible compound 
of the patriot and the tyrant, the king and the 
hog. Twicea day he devoured a meal that as- 
tounded every beholder, and between them he 
was continually calling for beer and other 
drinks. St. Simon relates that he would drink 
commonly at dinner a bottle or two of beer, two 
bottles of wine, some cordial, and finish the 
repast by drinking half a pint of brandy. Even 
at the opera, seated in the regent’s own box, 
surrounded by the most brilliant company that 
could be gathered in Europe, he could not 
refrain from asking if any beer could be had. 

The politeness of the French was adequate to 
the emergency. <A goblet of beer was brought. 
The regent himself rose, took the tray and 
handed the beer to the Czar, who, with only a 
smile and nod, drank it and put the goblet 
back upon the tray, which the regent still held. 
But even this was not all. The duke next 
handed him a plate upon which there was a nap- 
** Peter, quite as a matter of course, took the 
napkin, used it, and put it back upon the plate, 
which the duke then handed to the person who 
had brought it. All this, astonishing as it must 
have been to the spectators, passed without 
remark. In the fourth act the Czar found that 
he had had enough of opera, and went away to 
~—. 

ever was so great a man so lowered by ex- 
cesses. They made him on many occasions a 
perfect savage, and we may almost say that 
they neutralised the good which he did to his 
country. 

Upon his leaving Paris there was a grand ex- 
change of presents. . The little king gave him 
two gorgeous pieces of Gobelin tapestry, and 
wished to give him a diamond-hilted sword, also, 
but the Czar declined accepting the sword. 
Peter, on his part, distributed sixty thousand . 
francs among the king’s servants who had 
waited upon him ; and tothe French gentleman 
most concerned in making his stay agreeable he 
gave his portrait surrounded with diamonds, and 
several gold and silver medals. 

Towards theend of June he and his retinue took 
their leave of Paris, greatly to the relief of the 
regent and the governmentgenerally. Kings and 
emperors, whose entertainment costs six hundred 
crowns a day, should make their visits a little 
shorter. Frenchmen were too polite to say this ; 
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but such was evidently their opinion, particu- 
larly when it turned out that the Czar’s visit 
brought no political advantage to France. 





CLEOPATRA. 
snileattllypreciccblaiie 


“‘[T’ve been Mary Ann all my life, and I 
should like my little girl to have an elegant 
name,” said young Mrs. Alexander, holding up 
her first baby for its father’s inspection. 

Squire Alexander, an elderly gentleman, three 
times the age of his wife, took the child awk- 
wardly into his plump hands and held itatarm’s 
length, as he did the newspaper, to look at its 
small face. 

‘A very pretty child, indeed,” said he, “at 
least for her age, my dear. And what do you 
think will be an elegant name, my dear ?” 

“I don’t quite know yet,” said Mrs. Alexan- 
der, softly. ‘I must think it over carefully. I 
want to be sure that she has really a beautiful 
name, and one that is not common.” 

Those were nearly the last words the poor 
little soul ever said. She was feeling strangely 
weak and faint even then. Before the day was 
done the squire was a widower. It was a terrible 
thing tohim. He had loved his wife as fondly 
as man could love, and though he was so much 
older than she, the girl had married him because 
she liked him. 

“He is nicer inevery way than any young 
man I know,” she declared, “and handsomer, 
too.” 

They had beenso very happy, and now he was 
alone again—a man approaching sixty, with a 
little morsel of a girl-baby on his hands. After 
those first terrible days were over, he used to 
sit for hours in the nursery looking at the cradle. 
When a step sounded on the stairs, or the door 
opened, he used to lift his head and half ex- 
pect to see his wife’s light figure enter the 
room. 

Nothing aroused him until they began to talk 
about the child’s name. “It should be chris- 
tened. It was wrong for a Christian father to 
leave the thing undone so long,” said the nurse ; 
and the old clergyman spoke of it also. 

Their talk brought back his wife’s last words. 
She had desired her child to have an elegant 
and uncommon name. She should have it. He 
set his mind to work. At last he fixed on one, 
the name of a very beautiful woman—Cleo- 
patra. 

Cleopatra the child was christened, and Cleo- 
patra was the name written in the family Bible ; 
but nobody but her father ever called the girl 
60. 
Patra was the diminutive her nurse gave her, 
and as Patra she made mud-pies in the garden. 
The wildest, merriest, most uncontrollable of all 
children was little Patra. But she would sit 
for hours together on her father’s knee, pet- 
ting him and being petted by him, looking so 
like her mother in miniature that the old squire 
could have fancied that his girl-wife had been 
changed into some beautiful little elf. 

Slowly he. grew happy again—as happy as 
people ever become after a crushing sorrow and 
disappointment. He lavished all his love on his 
girl. He gave her all the wealth could give. A 
grim housekeeper ruled the establishment, stern, 
uncompromising, and neat as a Quaker, and 
Patra grew to be a young woman, as the lilies 
of the field, that toil not, neither do they spin. 
And all was going well until that happened 
which fathers are always the last to believe a 
possible occurrence to one of their “ little girls.” 
Someone fell in love with Cleopatra. 

The squire did not take the idea; and who 
can blame him? His daughter was his all; but 
he might have allowed the girl to have her own 
way but for Mrs. Prynne, the housekeeper. 

Long ago, in the squire’s comparative youth, 
Mrs. Prynne, then Miss Smithers, had been a 
sort of flame of his. Nothing had come of it 
but a passing flirtation ; but women are long in 
forgetting. The widow did not doubt that she 





might even yet possess herself of the hand, if | how glad I am to have seen the picture! It has 
not the heart, of the widower but for this girl | given me an idea.” 


in whom he was so wrapped up. 

Mrs. Prynne disliked Cleopatra, as formal 
women do often dislike gay and charming girls. 
She knew that Cleopatra had no love for her— 
that she would rebel against the idea of a step- 
mother ; and now she craftily set herself to work 
to make the squire think ill of his daughter’s 
lover. Many were the evil tales she whispered 
about him—many the warnings she gave. 

«He’s after your money, Squire,” said she, 
that’s the secret of his admiration for Miss 
Patra.” 

And it was out of love for his daughter, and 
to guard her against a great evil, that the old 
=a at last forbade her to speak again to Henry 

ush. 

With a girl like Cleopatra this was enough. 
— night she eloped with her lover and married 

m. 

Squire Alexander was furious. In his rage 
he said many terrible things. Amongt others 
that his daughter should never again darken 
his doors. en he was taken ill with a 
violent fit of the gout, and was a prisoner in his 
room. 

It was the hour of Mrs. Prynne’s triumph; 
for when, three days after, penitent and tearful, 
Patra came to the door, longing for her beloved 
father’s forgiveness, and, indeed, making quite 
sure of it, after all that had passed and gone, 
Mrs. Prynne drove her away. 

‘Your father is very sick, Patra,” she said, 
“and he has ordered me to keep you out. You’ve 
made your bed and you must lie on it. You can’t 
come in; I’ve my orders.” 

And the door was shut in her face. 

Up in his room the old squire sat helpless, 
with his foot on a pillow, longing for his 
daughter. 

She must come, and he would forgive her 
yes, and also that worthless young man she had 
married, for her sake. 

“* My little Cleopatra! but she must come to 
me. I won’t send for her,” said the squire. 
** And she will come.” 

But he did not know that she had come—that 
she came over and over again to plead to be 
admitted, and to be turned away. 

“It’s not papa’s money, love,” she said, to 
her young husband; “not that! Oh, no, not 
that! If he loves me he can do what he pleases 
with my fortune.” 

And the young man, who was honestly in 
love, vowed that he desired the squire to know 
that what he wanted was his daughter, not his 
cash. 

* Come, my dear,” he said, one day, when poor 
Patra’s courage was almost gone; ‘‘I shan’t let 
you fret so. Come with me and see the picture 
I told you about—the picture of your namesake, 
Cleopatra.” 

“My dreadful name!” sighed Patra. “Oh! 
how could anyone have thought of such a name 
forme. But Til go with you,dear. I don’t 
want you to be miserable because I am. Oh, 
Henry, I know papa could not be so hard with 
me. It is that wicked Mrs. Prynne. She is in 
hopes papa will marry her. I know that. As 
if papa could be so silly at hisage! If I could 
once get past the door, and up to papa’s room, 
all would be right again.” 

The two stood before one of the finest pictures 
in the collection. 

“T don’t quite understand it,” said Patra, at 
last. ‘Thatis Cleopatra, of course ; but what 
is it all about ?” 

‘Oh, you haven’t read Roman history as 
thoroughly as I have, my dear, or you wouldn’t 
ask,” said the young husband. “That is Cesar, 
you know, and Cleopatra, who could not gain an 
audience otherwise, had herself wrapped up in a 
roll of splendid stuffs, which were sent to Cesar 
asa present. Of course, as soon as they were 
placed before him he had them unrolled, and, 
behold, Cleopatra !” 

“ Ah, yes, I quite understand it now,” cried 
Patra. “The beautiful, wicked creature. Henry, 
it really seems as if Fate sent us here,” and 
Patra clapped her little gloved hands. “Oh! 





** What idea ?”’ asked the young husband. 

“Tcan’t explain,” said Patra; “not yet, at 
least—some day. Oh! Old Prynne, you are 
not so smart but that some one is smarter than 

ou.” 

And she went home in excellent spirits. 

* * * * * 

Ring at the bell—ring, ring, ring, as though 
the whole telegraph office had arrived in a 
hurry. 

« What's wanted ?” cried Mrs. Prynne, thrust- 
ing her nose out of the crack in the door—for 
she answered every ring herself since Patra 
began to pay those doleful little visits. ‘Oh! 
well, young men, I think you’ve made a mis- 
take. Nothing of that sort ordered here.” 

“It’s a present for Squire Alexander,” cried 
the tallest young man, carefully holding his end 
of the brilliant roll—a Persian carpet. 

“Well, it looks handsome, though fuzy,” 
said the housekeeper. “I'll tell him. Who 
shall I say it’s from ?” 

* We are to give it to the squire himself, if 
you please,” said the young man; “and it’s from 
the Shah of Persia.” 

« Law !” cried Mrs. Prynne. ‘‘ The Pshaw of 
Prussia, to be sure! Well, the squire always 
is treated mighty polite by the great foreigners 
that come here. Tllrunupandask. Heain’t 
well.” 

“We'll have to go up with you,” said the 
young men. “ The Shah is very particular about 
having his errands done. You wouldn’t like to 
see our heads cut off, would you, ma’am ?” 

“* Oh, dear, no,” cried Mrs. Prynne. “ What a 
despotentate the Shaw of Russia must be, to be 
sure. Walk up.” 

The squire sat in his chair, aching all over, 
heart and body, when the door burst open and 
Mrs. Prynne entered in great haste. 

“They are coming up. I couldn’t stop ’em; 
he’d cut their heads off if I did—the Pshaw of 
Russia; and he’s sent youa present of frizzed 
rag carpet,” cried the housekeeper. 

“The what? Who? Good Lord! she’s gone 
mad at last, and I can’t stir from my chair!” 
groaned the squire. ‘‘ Help, somebody !” 

But at this moment the two young men ap- 
peared upon the scene, and laid upon the floor, 
very gently and softly, a roll of Persian carpet, 
bowed low, and said solemnly ; 

‘* With the Shah’s respects,” and departed. 

“It’s a trick of some kind!” cried the squire. 
“Mrs. Prynne, see to the door—look after the 
silver !”” 

Mrs. Prynne flew out of the room, and, as she 
did so, the roll of carpet stirred, and out of it 
crept a little, slender figure, rumpled and dis- 
hevelled, and pink in the face, that flew to the 
door and locked it, and then came and flung it- 
self on its knees before the squire. 

“Oh, papa, papa!” it cried. “Old Prynne 
would not let me in, sol had myself wrapped up 
in the big Persian rug that was Grandma Bush’s 
wedding present, like Cleopatra in the Roman 
history, you, know, papa, and Henry’s cousins 
brought me in out of the carriage. Oh, papa, 
disinherit me, if you please—I don’t care—but 
kiss me! I’m your own little girl, and I love 
you better than anybody else in the world; but 


Henry next best, papa. Kiss me! Oh, papa, 
I was so wicked! But I love you! Kiss me!” 
* * * * . 


Knock away at the door, Mrs. Prynne; scratch 
away at the handle! Go down, wringing your 
hands, and come up again, to call through the 
key-hole. Your reign is over. The squire and 
his daughter are reconciled ; her husband is for- 
given; and you may look for another situation, 
for the squire is vowing vengeance upon you for 
driving away his little Cleopatra. M. Kk. D 





FOSSIL CRUSTACEANS. 





TurrE has just been sent to the British 
Museum for Dr. Woodward’s inspection a fossil 
lobster-like crustacean from the Wenlock shale, 
obtained by Mr. D. de Touche, of St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge. The oldest fossil of this 
vpe previously known was from the carbonifer- 
is strata. It is curious that this proof of the 
reater antiquity should follow so. soon on Dt. 
Yoodward’s description of a erab-tree crus- 
cean from Mons, found in the earboniferons, 





d not previously known further down than 
Stonefield slate. 
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* CHAPTER XIX. 





MASTERMAN, rejoicing at. his success, gained a} 


} 


tions from the sea, and here he produced his 
1der-box and supplied himself with a torch to 
light himself.on his journey. 
** My course is now all marked out for me, as 
plain as the nose on my face,” he said to him- 
elf. “Iam tooold toever go pirating agai 
o disgusted with the fatigues and dangers o 
the business, to say nothing of possessing a. for- 
at would make me virtually.a king in any 
untry in the world. 
“TI want a rest—a bit of quiet solitude, and 
isis just the place forme. I can stay here 












41 


for years and be perfectly contented. All Ihave | . 


» do is to get rid of the governor. I will pre- 

nd that we are attacked by Caribs, and cause 

cirl to think that I was aroused from a doze 

the shot that ended the old man’s existence. 

t will all be easy, and this.very nicht shall 

his important step taken. As to the r 
there will be no difficulty. 

«The pirates and cruisers will all vani 

ene in the course of to-morrow, { shall 

left here to play hermit with. Miss Morrow ! 

‘ortune is at last favouring me. No one will 

disturb me here, and if they should I shall 

always havea boat at my service, and can go 
where I will!” 

The wicked joy with which he reached these 
conclusions took such complete possession of 
his soul, as was natural, that. he became al- 
most oblivious of his surroundings, and so re- 

ined until he again fognd himself ai the 
cavern. 

Then he roused himself from his abstraction, 
looking eagerly around him. 

The aspect of affairs;was just as he had left 
it, except that the fire was low, and that ciant 

dows had accordingly crept into the cave, 
pecially in the more distant nooks and cor- 
nors. 
he governor and Essie. were still slumbering 
soundly, if he could judge by, their regular 
preaching, 

“Let's see; this is my little theory of the 
affair that is about to happen,” he said-to him- 
self: “I went out in the woods to gather fuel. 
Some Caribs,or other prowling assassins, saw 
me, and followed me into the cave. Waiting 
until I had fallen involuntarily imto,a doze, the 
rascals pounced upon us, making sure of the 
governor first. Then I makea great uproar, 
slashing about like a maniac, and the enemy 
beats a hurried retreat. Before the girl is fairly 
awake, the imaginary foe will have vanished, 
ahd I shall remain master of the situation. 
Capital! I was cut ont to get a living by head- 
work. And since the work is so well planned, I 
may as well hasten its execution. Now indeed 
is the time for action—when the couple are in 
their soundest sleep.” 

Drawing one of his pistols, he crept towards 
the rocky niche in which Governor Morrow was 
lying—crept noiselessly onward, the pistol in 
his hand, his eyes glowing, his attitude that of 
a tiger about to leap on its preéy—and his every 
look und gesture attesting the natuve of his 
purpose. 


Sty 


sh from 






He was justin the actof levelling his weapon, 


collar and hurled batkwards to the vicinity « 
the fire, while a stern voice thuudered « 

“Man! what are you doing ?”’ 

Fora few moments ‘the startled: wretch -re- 
mained prostrate, glarin’ up into the face of the 
man who had so unexpectedly come between him 
and his vietiny. 

“Ah! it’s you, Major Clyde ?” the villain then 
gasped, in the wildest astonishment. 

«Yes, it’s I, Mr. Masterman,” returned the 
new-comer, who was indeed no other than our 
hero, ‘“‘ Just in time, it seems, tosave somebody 
from being murdered.” 

For one brief instant, as he elutched his pistol 
tightly, the entire being of Masterman hovered 
upon the verge of a desperate battle. 

But the joyous exclamations of Essie and 
her father, as they came hurryittg forth, put an 





iow that was protected by intervening eleva- | 


| 


end to the terrible temptation, and he slunk 


back into the shadows, restoring his pistol to his | 


belt. 

‘Oh, it’s yon, Major—it’s really you 
the greeting of Essie. 

«'The major! as trneas [live !” cried Gover- 
nor Morrow, delightedly. ‘Can it be possible? 
Do we really meet you again ?”’ 

He embraced our hero in his wild joy, and 
Essie came very near following the example 
thus set her. Indeed the joyous relief of their 
unexpected meeting was too great for expres- 


had 


was 


|} gion. 


| moment was‘soon explained. 











The presence of our hero at sucha timely 
He had seen Mas- 
terman, as the pirate went tothe sea end re- 
turned, torch in hand, and had followed that 
worthy to the cavern keeping at no great distance 
behind him. 

«And what do you suppose he was about when 
my voice startled you from your slumbers ?” 
asked Harry, who had not for one instant lost 
sight of the assassin, “Iam sure you ¢annot 
readily guess, and so I will tell you. He was 
about to shoot you, Governor—about to murder 
you as you slumbered.” 

The horror of the father and daughter at ‘this 
revelation can be imacined. 

They shrank back from Masterman as from a 





| deadly reptile. 


You are mistaken, Major—entirely mistaken 
sir,” assured the guilty wretch, whose face, 
however, belied his words entirely: “I thought 
I hearda wildanimal of some kind in that 
quarber, and——” 

“That won't do, Masterman,;’ interrupted 
Harry, with smiling contempt. ‘You heard 
no noise whatever, except the breathing of the 
governor and Miss Morrow. It was as still as 


; death here; and surely you did not mistake the 
| governor for a wild aninal when you levelled 


your pistol at his head? No, no, Masterman, 
leave bad enough alone, and don’t make your 
case worse by these foolish protestations. I 
know that you were about to murder his excel- 
leney, and we canall imagine why ; so‘we won’t 
diseuss the matter further.” 

The villain saw that he had been taken too 
entirely in the act) to clear himself with lying 
protestations. 

He could only glare sullenly at the command- 
ing form’ which had thus thwarted his pur- 
pose, and inwardly anathematise the fatality 
which had so unexpectedly beset him. 

He continued to protest, however, that itewas 
all a mistake, and ceased only when he per- 
ceived that not the least heed: was given to his 
falsehoods. 

Then he set about replenishing the fire, as 
abstracted as gloomy, utterly at a loss to decide 
what move heought to make. 

“Tf your opinion of me is so bad,” he sug- 
gested, “perhaps I had better rid you of my 
presence, sir ?” 

“Oh, there is no necessity of that,” returned 
Harry, smilingly. ‘You may as. well renin. 
I’d like to keep an eye on you for the: present, 
and until I see my way a little mrore clearly. 
You may be less dangerous to us here than you 
would be elsewhere. Are none of your people 
with you?” 

“No, sir; Iam alone.” 


when he suddenly found himself ‘seized ‘by the’! 


| “Then ‘remain, by all means.” invited Hars>. 
“Pf you give us no‘trouble we shall do you no 
| harm.” 

A long discussion succeeded between Ha 
d his friends. * 

He told them how he had been taken ashore 
by the false major, with a view to his abandon- 
ment or murder—he could not decide which, as 
no dependence could be placed upon the 
avowéd purpose of hisenemy. Then he described 
the horrible seene he had encountered on the 
shore, and all the faets in the case were duly 
discussed. 

« However all that may be,” vas Harry’s con- 
clusion,” ‘‘it)is clear that the pirates are in 
trouble, and that there is some confusion in 
their counsels: And amother thing is..certain ; 
we are well out of their clutches~—at least until 
morning. The best thing you can both do, 
friends, is to resume the sieep which has been 
so singularly interrupted. This coutseis per- 
fectly necessary, as. a preparation for the pos+ 
sible perils and fatigues of to-morrow. Whine 
you sleep I will watch—and I will take.good 
care that your slumbers are not disturbed by 
wild animals, whether they come on two legs or 
on. four !” ‘ 

Essie smiled her approval of ‘this. proposition, 
comprehending that Harry would consent. to 
no other disposition of affairs, and the governor 
was at once compelled to aceede to it. ‘The 
arrangements of the trio for the night were ac- 
cordingly made upon this basis. 

“You had better retire, too, Mastermam,” 
suggested Harry; indicating a distant corner of 
the cave, when Essie and her father had 
made themselves comfortable. “I shail not 
need, your assistance in watching. Czeep in 
there, and let me see no more of you until the 
break of day !” 

“« Just.as you. please, sir,’”’ replied Masterman. 
“T shall be as-glad as anyone to take a good 
nap.” 

A few mimutes later all was still within the 
cavern. 

«Heaven only knows what another day will 
bring forth,” said Harry, to himself, “‘ but it is 
a great gladness to know that she is there—so 
near me—and that I am watching over her 
slumbers! Ah! how my soul thwills already 
at her gaze!” 

Indeed, Essie was dearer to him tham he sus- 
pected. She had already become’ all the: world 
to him! 


an 





CHAPTER - XX. 


Te pitate schooner still lay where we left 
it, except that it had drifted about.a mile to the 
westward, or away from the island. The scene 
around it was not greatly chatiged, beyond the 
addition of a few portents of impending ‘storm. 
Bat the crew of the endamgered craft had grown 
more and more apprehensive and excited. 

“Weare going to -have a reg’lar runo’ bad 
luck -ati last, boya, said a grey and scarred old 
outlaw, who had been leit: in charge in the 
absence of his srtperiors. “'There’s going to 
be a storm, to be sure, but the wind will net 
come soon enough, and.in another hour or two 
the dogs of war will be barking at-us at close 
quarters.” 

And afine fix itis to he in, eooped up here, 
without a breath of air;” said another. ‘ We 
might as well be in our coffins !”” 

The conversation had continued in this gloomy 
strain for some minutes, when it was inter- 
rupted by one of the lookouts, who had been 
posted on the side of the schooner next to the 
island. 

«Here come the two, boats,’’ he shouted. 

«Then up with the signal,” ordered the act- 
ig hegre 

e order was obeyed.. ' 

By this time it was plainly apparent that a 
couple of boats were advancing. 

The very speed at which'they were propelled 
through the water, and especially:with which 
the oars were ‘plied, caused a gleam of phosphor- 
escent lisht arcand’ them; thus betraying their 





whereabouts. 
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“Sure enough, thete they. are,” crieda dozen 
woices in chorus. 

A great murmur of relicf at once passed over 
the entire crew, and a few moments later the 
boats were alongside. 

“Tt's us, boys!” cried ont the false major. 

« You, captain ?” 

The exclamation was as general as was the 
wonderment that succeeded. 

“We supposed you tobe Masterman and his 
party,” said the acting executive, as he assisted | 
his superior to the deck. 

“You'll never sce Masterman again, nen,” | 
said the false major, in a voice husky with | 
emotion, as the pirates crowded around him. 
“He has been murdered—and every man has 
been murdered that went ashore with him !” 

A long pause succeeded the announcement— 
the dumbness of horror atid consternation. 

«You don’t mean it!” finally said ‘a voice. 

“T's only too true: we found their dead 
bodies on the beach—that is to say, all of them 
save two, which had doubtless been washed 
away by the sea. One of the two missing is 
Masterman. We also found one of the boats, 
which we have brought back with'us. Every- 
thing shows that the fight was terrible.” 

Gerril and the rest of thé men hastened to 
confirm the shocking’ revelation, and to give 
the various particulars and facts which had 
come to their knowledge. 

“But who are the assassins ?” asked the act- 
ing executive, a3 soon as an opportunity to place 
a question was afforded him. 

“We haven’t the least idea,” answered the 
false major. But they must have been numerous, 
and must have taken our men by surprise, to 
secure such 2 complete triumph and not leave one 
of their number dead or wounded behind 
them !” 

“And what of the money %”’ cried a dozen 
voices in chorus, with increasing excitement. 

“Gone, of course,” replied the false major, 
with an oath. “The money was evidently the 
object of the assassination. I think the assassins 
fell upon our men while they were at work 
digging a hole in which to bury the treasure. 
Be that as it may, the assassins have had an easy 
victory. Most of our men were completely 
spitted, as if surprised before they could draw 
their weapons.” 

The rage and consternation that followed these 
revelations can be imagined. 

The scene that reigned during the next few 
ntinutes was worthy of pandemonium. 

All the repinings of the pirates for the loss of 
their booty were swallowed up ih their desire 
for a speedy vengeance upon their unknown 
enemies. 

All the pitates songht the false major for his 
advice and guidance, clamouring alike for re- 
venige atid for some way out of the peril in which 
they found themselves. ; 

“We were ‘never so closély beset'as at this 
moment,” said the impostor. “Thete are at 
least five ships-of-war within striking distance 
of us, and these five ships must carry a thousand 
oven. They know just where we ate, having 
taken’ their beatings ‘before dark, and being able 
to calculate very closely the drift of thé current. 
In at hout or two their boats will be swarming 
around us. They may be néar us slready. 
Hark !” 

All listened. 

The silence was like that of the grave. 

“They can’t possibly come—so of them 
—without being heard'a couple of miles in this 
stillness,” pursued the false major. “I think 
they would pull away to the eastward to en- 
velope us, placing themselves between us and 
the island, before making an attack. Their 

rpose isto make sure of us to-night, or in 
the course\of the morning, without the least 
doubt.” 

The very clearness with which the: villain de- 
scribed the situation added visibly to the uneasi- 
ness of his men. 

A murmur of mingled impatience atid 
anxiety resounded-as he paused ‘a moment for 
breath. 

« We must scuttle the schooner and: send | her 





to the bottom,” he proceeded, “or we must touch 


off our powder as the enemy approaches and 
blow them and ourselves to atoms. Ah! there 
they are!” 

A light had suddenly become visible four or 
five miles to the westward, and even as the 
pirates asked themselves what it signified, four 
other lights flashed through the gloom, one of 
which was considerably to the eastward of the 
schooner, while two were abreast of it to the 
southward, showing that at least two-of the 
cruisers had retained the wind longer than the 


| pirate. 


“The boats are ont!” cnied the false major, 
promptly. “Those lights are to rally the enemy 
—after their work is accomplished. They are 
bearing down upon us. Listen 

All listened again. 

The pirate leader was right. 

The clanking of oars became audible. 

“ Yousee, boys ?” queried thé impostor. “We 
must scuttle the —as quickly as 
quietly? The enemy ecamdestroy us without 
losing a man! They havé Only to push along- 
side a boat leaded with der, and touch it 
off with a minwte fuse! Fist of all the boats 
will sutround ws. 

«Then each and every boat will send adrift 
several floating lights, some of which will be 
quickly eclipsed ‘by the schooner, to some of the 
boats in the circle, and they'll know just where 
we are. This very game, you know, has been 
played on us once before—and they capiured 
three of our ships. This time we'll not ba 
caught napping. Quick, Gerril! slip into the 
hold and knock out the plugs!” 

Gerril. hastened to obey. 

As indicated by the order of the false major, 
there were holes in the bottom of the schooner, 
so arranged that the removal of the stoppers 
was an easy task. ‘ 

«The two boats will be sufficient to take. us 
all ashore,” said the impostor, after he had or- 
dered arms and provisions to be loaded into 
them. ‘“ Not that they will hold more than one 
half of us, but we are nearly all good swimmers, 
and need only to sustain ourselves to the sides 
occasionally to get om finely. Liet’s be off at 
once !” 

At that very moment a smart puff of wind 
came rustling across the water, filling the sails 
and bending the schooner considerably to lee- 
ward. A general murmur of joy escaped the 
pirates. 

«It’s coming,” cried the impostor, “just in 
time to save us!” 

He sprang to the hatchway to counteract 
his order, but there was no necessity of doing 
80- 

Gerril had comprehended at'a glance the sig+ 
nificance of that rolling of the hull, and had 
bounded back’to the deck with exclamations of 
relief and satisfaction. 

“We had better suspend that scuttling busi- 
ness !” he-cried, joyfally. 

“Yes, yes,” retarned the impostor, as) a 
sterndy breeze set in from the northward. “We 
are saved!” 

In an instant the deck of'the schooner was a 
scene of deep and breathless excitement. 

For a féw moments all the officers and a 
score of men were busy in trimming the sails, 
éfad then the schooner began moving qnictly 
through the water, drawing directly away ‘from 
her enemies. 

The joy of the pirates deepened to a wild 
exultation. 

Once fairly under weigh, with, the assurance 
that the breeze would hold, the false major 
called to his: side Gerril and a dozen of his:most 
trusted followers. 

* An idea strikes me,” he'communicated, with 
earnest thoughtfulness. “The crew is ttvice 
as large as it need'to be for all the purposes of 
navigation and defence. it strikes me; there- 
fore, that I see my way to a neat little transac- 
tion. Iwill take one half of the men, Gerril, 
with the two boats, and pull to the isiand, 
where we will hunt up the assassins of Master- 
man and his: party. Be they Caribs/or white 
men, we will hunt then up.and kill them, re- 
covering our lost treasure !: _ 





“ Bravo! Glorious ! 
chorus. 

“The fact is, boys,” pursued the false majo: 
those thieves are still on the island! ‘The: 
would not row off in this calm, nor would t 
sail in the face of the storm that is threaten 
Whoever they are, and whatever their num- 
bers; I shall be able to call them to account 
the more especially as Iam thoroughly at home 
on the island. - : 

“There are ceMain places on the island 
where I can post fifty men in such a position as 
to defy the whole haman family. There ar 
plenty of birds, fish, and game for our susten- 
ance. The climate is equal to that of Paradise. 
Who will go with me fora campaign of thru 
days ?” 

The result of the question was amazing. It 
appeared that every man on the schooner was 
auxious to be ofthe proposed party. 

“ All right,’ said the impostor, after he had 
made his selections. Arm and provision the 
boats, and. thén take your places. We will 
land immediately !” 

No time was lost in acting upon these orders. 

« And now for your part of the play. Gerril,” 
said the false major, dtawing aside his execv- 
tive. “ You had better stamd on and off until 
daylight, so that the eruisers will catch a 
glitapse of you im the morning, and then yor 
had better lead them a merry chase to tic 
windward. There will be a blow ail day long 
that will give you every advantage over th 
enemy. 

“You can not only keep out of his way, bu 
those unwicldly tubs will roll so badly that they 
will not be able to fire s0 much asa single shot 
at you. Thus you can take good care of your- 
self, Gerril, during the day, at the same tin 
that you lead them away from the island and 
prevent them from having even a suspicion that 
we have landed. 

« And in the course of the succeeding nicht 
you will be able to give them the slip, and t: 
return here at your leisure. = will answer 
every purpose if you are off the island next 
Friday at daylight—three days henee—when w 
will endeavour to have good mews for you con- 
cernine the treasure and the thieves who hav 
robbed us.” 

A few details and suggestions were added, 
making the arrangement perfectly intelligent 
to both parties, and then the crew of thi 
schooner divided—half of them taking to th: 
boats with the false major, and the rest stan 
ing away on a cruise, under the command 0! 
Gerril. 

« This is a move the cruisers will hardly sus- 
pect,” said the impostor. “ We’ll/not only find 
and punish our plunderers, but we'll find Major 
Clyde. He’ll hardly have the freedom of th 
island during the next twenty-four hours. And 
between ourselves, boys, ’d about as soon find 
that man in my clutches as to recover our lost 
money.” 

The breeze continued to freshen. 

Tt was not entirely favourible to the boats, 
but sufficiently so to content the pirates, and to 
render theif landing a work of no’ great 
difficulty. 

In due course of time they were accordingly 
at the island. 

“T meant to have landed a little more to the 
northward,’ said the false major, looking 
around, after he had mustered his followers on 
tlie beach. : 
our murdered\ men. But it does not matter. 
We'll track the boats along the shore to an m- 
let:about a hundred rods northeast of here, anid 
go into camp for the night. 


(To be Continued.) 


cried a dozen voices ia 
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Tur bankruptcy law as existing in South 
Africa is somewhat curious. Recently a subject 
of her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria was 
declared insolvent in that part of the world, and 
it was sworn in court that his only asset was 
one daughter, aged twelve years, and valued at 
£50. 


«I wanted you to see the bodies of 
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(THE FIRST MEETING.) 


ROGER’S RETURN. 
—__—_ 


_I map lived with my sister ever since her mar- 
riage with Doctor Fanning, because we were 
orphans, and I had no other home. 

Neither she nor the doctor would consent to 
my becoming a music teacher, or a governess, 
or anything else by which I might have main- 
tained an independent footing in the world. 

Everyone agreed that my sister had madea 
good match. 

Her husband was rich and influential —a 
man of brains, kind-hearted and generous toa 
fault—and he loved her devoutly. 

His country house was a sort of rendezvous 
for eminent men and women in the various 
branches of literature, art and science, and I 
was thus enabled to enjoy to my heart’s con- 
tent refined and cultivated society. 

There was something on Dr. Fanning’s mind 
which seemed to be a source of incessant trouble 
to him, and added much to his naturally grave 
demeanour. 

He had a younger brother somewhere in the 
world, who, sister Helen told me, had com- 
mitted some enormous crime, and fled to foreign 
shores to escape the penalty of the law. 

What this crime was, the doctor did not seem 
disposed to communicate even to his wife, but 
left her to infer by his manner that it was some- 
thing too terrible to talk about. 

When I heard this I conceived a violent 
hatred for the dissolute young man, whose 








wickedness had caused his noble brother so 
much anxiety and trouble. 

Among the most frequent and favoured of 
the doctor’s guests was a gentleman named Carl 
Masterson. 

He was a writer and a critic; a man of high 
standing in social and professional circles, and a 
very agreeable conversationalist. 

I was almost ashamed of myself for not fancy- 
ing the society of Mr. Masterson, for he was a 
—— favourite, and was highly esteemed by 

elen and her husband ; but, try as I would, I 
could not persuade myself to like him. 

I cannot tell, even now, what it was that filled 
me with such a positive distrust of him; but 
whatever the cause, the impression was fixed 
and unchangeable. 

Still, he was so attentive to me that everybody 
knew he meant to propose marriage, and my 
sister and the doctor were both vexed because I 
did not receive his advances with more 
favour. 

It did not take me long to perceive that their 
pet wish was to see me safely married to Carl 
Masterson, and that I must incur their displea- 
sure by refusing his offer. 

“Don’t be foolish, Rosamond,” Helen said to 
me one night, when we were alone in my 
room. “Almost any girl in our set, would 
jump at such an offer. You will never be 
guilty of refusing Carl Masterson—he is the 
lion of the season!” 

*T shall not be guilty of refusing him till he 
asks me to be his wife,” I replied. ‘ When he 
does—if he does—he will discover that his being 








the lion of the season has not impelled me to 
worship at his shrine.” 

Helen sighed. 

“He is coming here next week,” she said; 
“and he told the doctor he designed pressing 
his suit. I hope you will come to your senses 
by that time, and do what is expected of 
you.” 

I did not reply directly. I desired to get 
through this disagreeable affair without quarrel- 
ling with Helen, and I knew it could be done 
by calm forbearance. 

The next day—a bright, sunshiny day in June 
—I took charge of the children as usual while 
Helen was busy over-seeing the housework, and 
carried them off to a secluded spot on the edge 
of the lawn. 

Helen’s children were three in number, the 
oldest being only six years old, the youngest 
three months. 

I sat down ona rustic seat in a shady nook, 
with the baby in my lap, and fell to thinking. 
The two little girls were amusing themselves 
with a pet lamb near by. 

Suddenly a quick, firm step on the sward 
brought me out of wy reverie. I Jooked up 
just as a young man stopped at sight of me, 
and lifted his hat with a graceful bow. 

I observed that he was very handsome and 
elegant-looking, although there was a suspicion 
of shabbiness in his general appearance, as if 
his clothing were scarcely able to bear the 
amount of usage demanded of them. He car- 
ried a valise. 

« Excuse me, madame; I find that I am en- 
croaching on private grounds,” he said. ‘I 
have just left the footpath leading through the 
wood back there, and am trying to find the 
high-road which leads to Cliftonville. Am I 
going in the right direction ?” j 

I replied in the affirmative, and added that 
the road was but a few steps further on. He 
bowed again, and passed on, but he flashed a 
parting glance at me from his handsome eyes, 
which, I am ashamed to say, made me. blush 
like a school-girl. 

The very next day I met this gentleman 
again, and under dircumstances which some 
people might term romantic. 

I was taking my morniug walk across the 
fields, when, as I passed under the shadow of a 
picturesque bluff, I glanced up and saw some 
lovely flowers growing just above my head. 

They were beyond my reach, andas the eleva- 
tion presented a perpendicular face at this point, 
I could not climb to them. 

Yet I was determined to have those flowers ; 
so I plied up three or four stones one on top of 
another, and recklessly mounted them, in the 
hope of being able to grasp the coveted blos- 
soms. 

The foundation was high enough, but was not 
sufficiently firm for the purpose. 

I had scarcely secured a footing on the stones 
when the top one tilted, and I lost my balance. 
I suppose I screamed, as any otheg girl would 
have done; anyway, I am quite sure I clutched 
frantically at the air, and performed all sorts of 
useless gymnastics, as I felt myself falling. 

But I did not fall to the ground. On the 
contrary, I landed plump into a pair of strong 
arms, and looked up into a handsome smiling 
face—the face of the gentleman whom I had 
directed to the high road on the preceding day. 

I struggled out of his embrace as quickly as 
possible, conscious that my hat was awry, my 
hair tumbled, and my face very red. 

“* Let me help you,” he said; and reaching up 
he plucked the flowers I had vainly endeavoured 
to secure, and placed them in my hand. 

“Thank you,” I said; “and thanks also for 
saving me from a very severe fall.” 

“Tam glad if I have done you any service,” 
he replied. ‘I can scarcely realise that I have 
been able to do anyone a service” —this last in a 
half satirical tone, as if he were speaking more 
to himself than to me. 

** Will you tell me,” he added, suddenly, 
“who resides.in that house?” pointing to my 
brother-in-law’s mansion. 

“ Doctor Gilbert Fanning,” I answered. 
A curious expression swept across his face. 
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“That is what they told me in the village,” 
he said, calmly, “ but I was desirous of making 
assurance doubly sure. Doctor Fanning is 
married, I presume ?” 

“ He is.” 

He turned upon me suddenly, and gave me a 
keen look. 

« Ah, I see,” he said, in a tone of courteous 
apology; ‘‘ you are Mrs. Doctor Fanning.” 

I was silly enough to blush at this, but I man- 
aged to stammer out that I was nobody but Mrs. 
Fanning’s sister. 

“But those were the doctor’s children whom 
I saw with you yesterday ?”’ he inquired. 

< 700... 

The stranger was silent a moment; then, 
seeming to recollect himself, he said : 

«Excuse me for detaining you. I wish you 
good morning.” 

He bowed, and sauntered away toward the 
village, while I resumed my walk in more of a 
thoughtful mood than when I had left the 
house. 

The fact was, I could not help wondering who 
this handsome stranger could be, inquiring so 
particularly about Doctor Fanning ; and ay 05 
with this a wonder if I should ever see hi 


again. 

oP find it necessary to confess here that this 
gentleman’s face was before my mind’s eye all 
the rest of that day, and a good portion of the 
night. 

I did not ask myself why, nor take myself to 
task for being so silly, for it was my first ex- 
perience of that kind, and I was slow to compre- 
hend it. 

But on the second day after my little adven- 
ture I was given something to think about. 

Doctor Fanning received a telegram announc- 
ing the death of a relative in the country. 

The result was that he and Helen hastily 
packed a trunk or two and started that night, 
taking only the baby, and leaving the other two 
children in my care until they should return. 

I rather doubted my ability to manage a house 
full of servants and two wilful children, but as 
this was a case of absolute necessity, I under- 
took the task with real housewifely interest. 

I- felt quite lonely the first two days of my 
trust, but that was because of having less to do 
than I expected. 

The third day was so sultry that I took a book 
in the afternoon and ran out to one of the 
summer-houses, to be alone for an hour with my 
favourite author. 

The children were in charge of the old 
governess, and would not miss me in that short 
time. 

But I had scarcely composed myself in a com- 
fortable position when, as I chanced to glance 
out towards the road, Isaw a man coming up 
the avenue, carrying a valise. 

It needed no second glance to tell me who he 


was. 

It was Carl Masterson. 

There was no mistaking his consequential air 
and gait, or the scrupulous elegance of his 
apparel and general appearance. 

Carl Masterson had arrived, and I was quite 
alone. 

I was positively afraid of the man. 

I regarded him with singular distrust from 
the moment I first met him, and somehow I 
wag more than ever prejudiced against him 
now. 

I saw that he must pass close to the summer- 
house, and I drew back behind one of the screens 
to escape detection. 

But through the interstices of the lattice 
work and vines I still watched him as he came 
sauntering on. 

Imagine my surprise when I saw another man 
step into view further down the walk, and follow 
rapidly in Masterson’s footsteps. 

This person I instantly recognised as the 
handsome stranger whom I had seen twice be- 
fore, and who had helped me gain possession of 
the flowers on the bluff. 

He was evidently bent on overtaking the first 
gentleman. 

If there had been any doubt on this point it 
would have been speedily dispelled, for just as 





Masterson was passing my concealment the 
stranger came up and placed his hand on his 
shoulder. 

Masterson turned lazily around. 

The stranger drew up his tall form with a 
scowl on his splendid features. 

“Well, do you recognise me?” he asked, a 
bitter intonation in his voice. 

I saw Carl Masterson start and turn pale, as 
he gazed into the other’s face. 

“Good heavens, man, what are you doing 
here ?” he demanded, his voice sounding strange 
and unnatural. 

*T am learning something I never sus- 
pected before,” returned the stranger, in a 
significant tone. “You will learn what it is 
soon enough,” 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
_ two men gazed steadfastly into each other’s 

aces. 

Then Masterson, seeming to recover his wits, 
extended his hand. 

You act confoundedly queer, Roger. Give 
us your hand, old boy. When did you 
arrive? I had no idea you were nearer 
than Paris or London. I am deuced glad to 
see you.” 

«* No, you are not!” and the frown on the 
stranger’s face grew darker. ‘ You are wish- 
ing at this very moment that I was anywhere 
but here. And well. you may, for I am here to 
expose you.” 7 

If Masterson had been pale at first, he was 
deathly white now. 

«I don’t know what you mean,” he stammered. 
«You are beside yourself.” 

“You know very well what I mean,” contra- 
dicted the stranger, with severe emphasis. 
“Your acting is as transparent astheair. I 
tell you I am going to expose your villany to 
the world, and free my own name from the 
stigma that has rested upon it for‘so many 
years.” 

“ My villany!” exclaimed Masterson, with 
an effort to mimic the stranger’s own manner. 
«Sir, this is intolerable. Do you know you are 
speaking to your best friend ?” 

“I was once blind enough to regard you in 
that light,” said the other, with a bitter smile, 
“but that time is past. You may put on an 
air of injured innocence, but it goes for nought 
with me. Your vile treachery has caused me 
years of exileand shame, and if you think I can 
forgive that, you will very soon learn your 
error. 

“ You know as well as I that that my brother 
never committed that robbery, and it was alla 
base plot on your part to fasten suspicion on an 
innocent party, that you might escape the 
punishment you so richly deserved. 

“T believed in you then, and followed your 
instructions without a murmur, but I am not 
the boy now that I was eight years ago. Since 
returning to England I have discovered beyond 
a doubt that my brother is guiltless of the 
crime, and that he honestly believes me guilty. 
Therefore, Iam satistied that you are the only 
culpable party, and by heaven, you shall suffer 
for it! I leave you now, Carl Masterson, but do 
not imagine fora moment that you will escape 
my vengeance !” 

As he finished, the stranger turned and walked 
rapidly away through the grove of trees that 
skirted the lawn. 

Masterson gazed after his retreating form till 
it disappeared ; then he drew a long breath, and 
turned his eyes toward the house. 

«By Jove!” I heard him utter; “who would 
have thought of meeting Roger Fanning here? 
I did not think he would venture to re-cross the 
Atlantic so long as he lived. It would hardly 
be advisable for me to face the doctor now. On 
the whole, I think I’ll return.” 

He acted upon this decision by facing about 
and retracing his steps in a hurried, nervous 
way, as if he feared pursuit. 

Ihave no doubt that I looked more like a 
ghost than a mortal, when I left my retreat and 
walked slowly back tothe house. The discovery 
I had made almost led me to discredit the evi- 
dence of my senses, 

That the handsome stranger should prove to 





be Doctor Fanning’s younger brother, who had 
fled from the country eight long years ago to 
escape the consequences of a crime, was posi- 
tively startling. 

But in the midst of my bewilderment came a 
joyful reflection—the reflection that Roger 
Fanning was innocent, and Carl Masterson 
guilty. 

At all events, I was very glad that Masterson 
had turned back without entering the house, 
thus sparing me the disagreeable duty of enter- 
taining him. 

That evening, justas it was growing dark, 


the sound of rapid hoof-beats aroused me from - 


a deep reverie as I aat dreaming on the piazza. 
A horseman came dashing up the avenue, and 
dismounted in front of the house. 

He had bounded up the piazza steps before 
he saw me; then, as I rose to my feét, he doffed. 
his hat and bowed. 

“Is this where Doctor Fanning lives?” he 
hastily inquired. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Ts he at home ?” 

I answered in the negative, volunteering the 
additional information that Doctor Fanning and 
wife were in the country. 

«That is unfortunate,” saidthe man. ‘‘ There 
has been a railroad accident ten miles below 
here, and a man named Masterson mortally in- 
jured. The surgeon says he cannot live, and he 
declares he cannot die without seeing Doctor 
Gilbert Fanning and Roger Fanning.” 

I was stupefied by this information, and for a 
moment could only stand and stare at the man, 
leaning wearily on the back of my chair for 
support. 

* Does Roger Fanning live here?” was the 
messenger’s next inquiry. 

I hesitated only an instant. 

Some wild thoughts rushed through my brain 
—of wrongs set right—of a death-bed confession 
—of an innocent man freed from the stigma of 
suspicion. 

“T think you will find Roger Fanning in 
Cliftonville,” I ventured—* perhaps at the hotel 
there.” 

a as the man backed down the steps, I 

ded : 


“T will telegraph to Doctor Fanning at once 
—you can tell the injured man that.” 

The horseman had no sooner taken his de- 
parture, than I ordered the carriage and drove to 
the nearest station. 

There I telegraphed to my brother-in-law 
revealing as much of the truth as I thought 
would be necessary to accelerate his return. 

I was so unnerved and excited by the events 
of the afternoon, that I slept but little that 
night. 

In a fever of impatience I waited for the 
dawn, and when at last the sun rose I ex- 
perienced no sense of relief. 

The suspense grew more and more in tolerable 
as the day advanced, till I fell to wandering 
about the house and grounds like a demented 
thing. 

I calculated that Doctor Fanning, in case he 
caught the morning train, would reach the 
station were Carl Masterson was injured some 
time in the afternoon, and would remain there 
until the next morning. 

I wondered if Roger had been found, and if he 
would be exonerated from the crime which had 
been laid at his door; and—I may as well 
acknowledge it—I felt more concern for him than 
I did for the dying man. 

At a late hour that night I received a telegram 
from my brother-in-law. 


«* RosamonD.—Helen and I will arrive by the 
first train to-morrow. We will be accompanied 
by my brother Roger. G. Fannine.” 


I dressed myself with more pains than ususl 
the next morning, and had scarcely completed 
my toilet when the party arrived. 

Sure enough, they were accompanied by Roger 
Fanning—handsome and smiling as ever, and 
looking many degrees happier than I had yet 
seen him. 


He was duly presented to me, and in a very 
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fow minutes we were so welll acquainted that| even in these cases,a fond and just husband 





we found it necessary to explain our previous | wins the heart after marriage which he had not 

moetines, in order > * make our famnil iarity | won before. 

£ 1 excusable in the eyes of Gilberé and I believe that.any husband who tries'to hold 

Helon j his wife’s heart can-do so. Let my eorrespon- 
‘ Masterson was dk dent bethink himself. Is not he, perhaps, to 


But any Decatiined his last he had been 
ured of the forgiveness of the wr onged | 
brothers, and had-died peacefully. 
men had at one time ocoupied | 


blame for the conduct of that wife in his story ? 
whom I suspect to be his own! He says that he 
is not allowed to “chew the cud of bitter feel- 
ing in times of adversity.” It may be'that he 
rerponsible positions in a certain bank, ‘and | chews that sort of end’too much. If he expects 
Rover and Masterson had been very ‘close | his wife to be cheerful under the ‘pressure of | 
frien is. hard times, let him set her the example. To 
Roger, being a mere boy, with little experience | | © eveet with'a smile” the man who does not 
in aan nature, regarded his friend as the souil | snvile back is more than can be expected of'a 
of honour, and would have trusted him with’ bis | wife, even by the writers of “‘ Advice to Young 
e | Matrons.” Let him make love to her;.as-in their 
| courting days,” praise her, dnd give her no blame 
and see what the result will be. 


The three 


ite. 
\ theft was eunaesditoet-<ies large amount of 
ted from one of the safes—and | 


money tras extr 
ld only have been done by one of the three} My own observation has been, that when 
unc men, | pecuniary troubles fall upon men, they become 
n went to Roger, and told “hitn ‘that | at once ill-tempered, suspicious, and unjust. The 
Gi bert had stolen the moneythat he hai seen | best man is hard to please under such cirenm- 


do it—and that he would wertainly be | stance: 's, and the females of his family’ find it 


arrested and thrown into prison unless euspicion | necessary to humour him as though he were a 

was averted from him. | pet t bear, until the money affairs are all right 
fe then went on to ae Roger mightsave | again. 

his brothe r, by taking the burden upon his‘own | He has resolved to be miserable; he will not 
‘3, and quictiy leaving the country. fora moment forget his cares. Some women 
Ro ser’s was'a noble, selt-sacrificing nature. | can look at this state of things from a proper 
e was no thing he would not have suffered | view, and treat it as they would a fever or an 
itis brother’s sake, and he relied implicitly | illness of any sort, but some cannot. Those who 
vhat his friend said. never had a weight of responsibility on their 
He was not long in making uphis mind. He shoulders do not “know how real the trouble is, 


yah F 











left England quietly and without warning, and| and resent the changed manner when ‘they 

‘ f course suspicion attached itself to no one else | should feel pity for the sufferer. It is not the 

a at. | best wife who does this, but the hint may sect 
sterson then informed Gilbert that he had | the men to thinking. 


indeed “tender, 
without faults, and anxious to 


seen Roger take the money, but would rather| However, ifa husband is 


hav ed himself than betray his friend. | true and loving,” 


And ¢ e +t, under the circamstances, could not | shield the partner from all anxiety—if he is 
doubt that his brother was the real culprit. | brave, and comforts her, and can in nowise be 

trange to say, he laboured under the im-; blamed, then the woman who makes him 
pression for eight long years—till Roger at last'| wretched because poverty has befallen’ him, is 


returned, and Carl Masterson made a death-bed | 
ion. 


simply a fierd in human shape, and is‘so unlike 
the majority of her'sex that I cannot lecture 


confes 











Half of the wealth which had descended ‘to | them al! because she is abnormal: Mi K. D: 
tor Fanning belonged rightfully to Roger, | 
v that the brothers were re-uni ted, the al eee a 

unver one came into possession of his fortune. 

\nd eight months later I became Roger's FACETILE. 
wife. 8. B.C. 

WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 

HUSBANDS AND WIV irene ANSWER | Many of the ladies present at the last Draw- 


ine Reom wore natural flowers ‘as trimmings on 
their trains. The next thing we are likely to 
| see, as Natural flowers have become de rigueur, 
Somrone has written to me hinting that 1) isa lady appearimg im’ society wearing ler own 
unjust to husbands, and desiring to know | native bloom. ’ Judy. 
her I “have — known wives who ill-use 
spouses who are gentile, kind, just, upright, in- 
dustrious and without a fault of appetite or 
conduct, because dark days had failen upon 


TO SOME! 


i 
ce | 


— “ CONTRIVED A DOUBLE DEBT TO PAY.” 
Tuy have lately opened in St. Paul’sa triple 
monument, of the Duke of Wellinzton, of A. 
Stevens, its seulptor, and of British stupidity 
and Philistinism. And the third thing thereby 
| commemorated is the biggest, though the other 
| two are the greatest of English generals, and 


them ? 

Having read this query, I sat me down and 
the ught ; and, indeed, I feel that I have not 
known such wives. ‘The women I have known 


have: invariably given more than they received | one of the greatest of English artists. 

to men they married; have been more —Punch. 
faithful, more patient, and more true, Their TOO BaD! 

love has lasted longer, if it did not spring from 4 yewry married gentleman of Mrs. Js ac- 


o fierce a flame; and the tenderness of a good 
husband is of such value to the woman who 
possesses it that she can searcely refrain from 
ting of this great giftof Heaven to those 
who are less fortunate 

I have known men who snubbed wives who 
were devoted to them, but I never knew a 
xan who snubbed an affectionate husband. 
Women who have been stung by neglect will 
revenge themselves. I have known them to 
behave badly enough, in all conscience, to bad 
husbands; buta really good, upright, affectionate 
husband I have never seen ill-used, especially in 
time of trouble, 


quaintance on being asked the other day,’ 

What was the difference between a bride and.a 

| bridegroom ?” immediately replied, “ Why, one 

is given away and the other is sold.” —Judy. 
CONSEQUENCES. 


Durine the month of April the unsettled 
state of the Eastern Question made several 
things rise in price; but the most curious of all 
is that umbrellas went up everywhere! 

—JFudy. 


vous 
won 


BY OUR OWN NIGGER. 
Wary are the audiences that visit the Christy 
_ : Minstrels never satisfied P—Because, however 
suppose there is now and then a woman who | ood the performance may be, they always want 
; —Funny Folks, 





abuses a man because he'cannod maintain the | \oore. 


a 








style she de sires to live im, or give her money 

enot 2h So nppear well before her acqu: rintance ; eo 

for 1 know iere are girls who marry for money,| Tre Lord Mayor, speaking at the Academy 
ud who Hate mercenn ry souls; brt, generally, | banquet, affected'to wonder why more encourage- | 





ment was not given to art by the Corporation, 
and said ‘they would searcely believe him when 
he-told them that in the Mansién House there 
is not a single picture of any kind.  Stranee 
seeing that every official election discloses that 
there is in the City any quantity of “canvass.” 

—Funny Polks: 

BELGRAVIAN ‘HINT. 


Tue Maharajah of Kach Behar is now on 1 
tour in: England. If unmarried,) his Highness 
is no doubt regarded by Belgravian'mammas as 
a very great Kacl indeed. 


A HAPPY “IRONY OF FATE.” 


Tue two celebrated ironworkers, Krupp, of 
Essen, and Schneider, of Creugot, have been 
decorated with the Order of 'the-Iron Crownr of 
Austria. They say it is the best, though not 
the largest “order in iron” they’ve ever had. 

WHAT HE COULD NOT SWALLOW. 


A sarcastic individual iscredited with offering 
Signor Beneditti, the sword swallower, a roll of 
paper to perform with, which, after a slight ex- 
amination, he declined with a sharp shake of the 
head. The document was handed down and 
passed back toits owner ; it was endorsed on the 
back ‘“‘ Mr. Gladstone’s last speech.” 


A CAREFUL MOTHER. 


A Hicruanp lady, having heard that her son 
had gained in school, asa prize,a year’s stb- 
scription to a popular youth’s magazine, wrote 
an anxious. letter to the publishers. She bea 
never allowed her hoy to read ome sentence tht 
was not absolutely true; it was the object of her 
life to kéep him from fiction and falsity, and 
she wanted to know i#f the magazine was frce 
from these objectionable features. 

The answer was this: “Dear Madame—If 
your notion is carried ‘ont strictly, there is but 
one publication -we can ‘recommend, and on 
second thought, we doubt éven as to that. We 
were going 'to-suggest the New Testament, until 
we happened to recollest that our Saviour therei 
ismentioned as speaking in parables.” 


“Wno is the man.of the hour?’ askeda 
modern poct. We know+the. feliow who never 
keeps dinner waiting a minute, (Our wife told 
us that answer. The one we thought up) had 
something in it about quitting work promptly) 

SETTLED (AND A GOOD JOB TOO). 


LANCASHIRE WORKING-tAN: Néw, mates, you 
hearken.to me. I’ve ta’en a gradely heed to this 
yar question, an’ I’ve réead.aw abart it, an’ I 
consider mysen a leetle bit of an authority loike, 
an’ I’m hafe. incloined to tak’ Lord Beancons- 
field’s view o” t’ matter, mates, but it’s that 
divil o’ a Dizzy T canna’ do wi’. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER ABROAD. 
(Scene: A’ Great Statesman’s Snuggery.) 


Interlocutors—Bizzy and Dizzy. 


Bizzy (blowing a cloud). 
ting! 

Dizzy. Extremely so! Gortschakoff, though. 
didn’t quite seem to relish my complimenting 
him on his apparently robust health. 

Bizzy. Looked more bilious than gouty, eh ? 
Well, it would be hard. ifa valetudinarian micht 
not play “le malade Imaginaire” for the benefic 
of his country— 

Dizzy (drily).. Or even to cut short dangerous 
discussion, or keep down rising temper, eh ? 

Bizzy. Well, I really feel very seedy, you 
know. 

Dizzy. Awfully sorry, I’m sure. 
Berlin air seems to agree with me. 
better in-my life. 

Bizzy. Happy to-hear it. Hope your health 
may not receive check or chill when you get 
back to London. I hear the temperature there 
has changed considerably since you left. 

Dizzy. Oh, ours is a variable climate, but I’m 
used to it. Long experience of mutability 
teaches one adroitness of adjustment. 


Very pleasant sit- 


Now your 
Never felt 


Bizzy. Doubtless. Change of—ahem! ens- 
tume may sometimes be as essential a0 the hero 


as to the histrio. 
Dizzy. Aye!as needful as occasional change 
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of.air.. Even constitutions of blood and iron 
may sometimes welcome, for many reasons; ithe 
transition from Berlin to——shall-we'say, Kis- 
singen ? 

Bizzy. My post is, at all events, a trying one 
té-an enfeebled constitution like mine; and 
this supplementary Congress business has, I con- 
tors, a little bit knockedime up—not possessing 
~eur own splendid powers of reenperation, you 
how. 

Dizzy. You scarcely do yourself justice, 
Prince. I must complitnent you upen beirte .a 
‘« judicious bottle-holder,” as well as an “ honest 
broker.” You keep the Ring splendidly; and 
your ‘ery of “Time!” is ever pat to the 
moment. 

Ruzzy. I do not know much about your Prize- 
Rint; but is not the comparison a little mal a 
prop 3? 
terests of Peace, but I should not be inclined to 
fag myself out for the furtherance of War.° 

—Punch. 
(Scene: Police Station.) 

Enter night patrolman. 

“Ser(hic)zeant, I foun’ a s'loon open las’ 
nicht.” 


SerGeant (serenely): “I see you did.” 


Wuat a blessing the phonograph will be to 
the editors! The bores can slip right in the 
phonograph room and plead with the instru- 
ment, and the editor can grind it out.afterward 
—if he wants to. 


ALL WORK AND NO PLAY. 


Tue schoolmaster is ‘‘ teaing”’ with his thtee 
children ata friend’s house. 

Fritnp : “ Pass the butter, Johnny.” 

Jounny (mechanically)... “ Butter, ecmmon 
noun, singuiar number, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case, agreeing with bread.” 

Sensation. 

SHAKISPERTAN. 


A stupent of the Immortal Ba?d says he ean 
prove that the early life cf’ Hanalet was pussed 
in the wilderness. 

We wrote at once for farther information and 
find that he bases his conviction upon Hanilet’s 
statement that “ he was to the manner bern.” 

—Ftn. 

— man did’ not know how to. spell, evi- 
dently, for when = ed if he would take sonte 
cayeune, he said, “'K-n? O no—thank you?’ 

—Judy. 
: OPERATIC CON. 


Wat veeetable does Madame Christine 
Nilsson resemble ?—Why, a very sweet Swede, 
to be sure. —dJudy. 

Accorptne to the Registrar General’s returns 
for the past twelve months, there has been a 
great increase in the population. Thisis hardly 
to be wondered at when wetake into account the 
large number of self-made men. —Fun. 

WAR-T AN IDEA! 
We often hear of “the pace that kills ;”: but 


{r. O’Flannacan declares it is the war, not the 
pace, that kills. —Funny Folits. 








STATISTICS. 


Incomr-tax.—A. return has been issued show- 
ing under various heads the annual values. as¢ 
sessed to the Income-tax inthe year 186-7, and 
the amount chargeable at 3d. in the pound (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 477, 
of Session 1865). Lands, tithes, and manors, 
annual valtie charcveabic, £65,112.988; amount 
of tax chargeable at 3¢., £813/892; fines, 
£1,306; houses, annual’ value chargeable, 
£95,875467; amount of tax chargeable : at 3d., 
£1,108,423; farms, c., annual value charge- 
able, £36,170,472 ; amount of tax chargeable at 
£219,889 public dividends, £495,352; fisheries, 


£2,384; wines and ironworks, £210;930; 
qnuiuivies, £13,306; gas, railways, canal and 
other property, annual value chargeable, 


Duty calls me to this post, in‘the m- | 





(250:697, 462; amount of tax charveable at $d., 


£532,180; publie companies, £295,660; trades 
and professions, annudl value chargeable at. 3d., 
£1,704,453 ; office, salaries, and superannuations, 
£303,442 ; ond hereditary pensions (Consolidated 
Fund), £562 ; makin a total of amount of tax 
chargeable, £5891, 829. 





THE OLD SCRAP BOOK. 


He enve this little bodk to me, 
This sctap-book worn in leaf and 
cover, 
The day he started forth to he, 
But a littie time, a rover. 


Many’s the happy hour he spent, 
My tireless boy, in adding to it; 
And how he loved at eventide 
To boast how often he’d read through 
it. 


Tis full of pictures of the seas: 
And ‘wondrous tales and thrilling 
stories, 
All about ships and storms and wrecks, 
And gallant naval heroes’ glories. 


He was so prond that he was born 

A sailor’s son; that just beside him 
The ocean rolled, and that to know 

Its moods could never be denied him. 


He left me ere his rosy cheek 
Of manhood bore a single token; 
Short was the parting, few the tears, 
And words of hope, ‘not grief, were 
spoken. 


*T was years, oh, many years ago! 
And how I longed once more to fold 
him 
Within these thin and feebled arms, 
And to this loving bosom hold him! 


Yes; 


His 


he will come in God’s good time, 
fond eld mother’s heart to 

Eehten ; 

T’yenever doubted all these years, 
’en when my locks began to whiten, 


He sleeps, perhaps, where thunders 
fly; 
And storms sport with the raging 
billow, 
His canopy the cloud-robed sky, 
The wave-washed deck his only 
pillow. 


Yet I know he dreams, as ‘the flying 
foam 

In chilling mockery dashes o’er hirn,s 

Of the cheerful hearth, the love-lit 


home, 
And the yearning heart of her who 
bore him. 


Stronger, deeper grows my faith 
No matter where my prayers may 
find him, 
That at my feet he’ll read once more 
The dear old book he left behind 
him. B. B. 





GEMS. 





» A. Goon man is kinder to his enemy than bad 
men are,to their friends. 

Wuy isa man who can’t learn by experience 
like a laurel? Because he is an evergreen. 

Do not express fal opinion too freely and 
decidedly when it differs from those around you, 
merely for the sake of saying what “I think,” 
when no good will be done. 

Neyer chide your husband before company, 
nor ’prattle abroad of mishaps at home. What 
pastes between two people is much easier made 

‘up befere than after it has taken air. 








with more impressive solemnity'than this: thet 





the only saferuard of a aut sntetlo ct is a pur 
heart ; that evil no sconer takes possession of | 
heart than folly commences the conq yuest of 1 
mind. 


ee + 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sprcep Cuoconrares Pastrr.—Half a cake of 
chocolate, two cupfuls white sugar, tivo teaspoon- 
fuls cinnamon, scant teaspoonful cloves, quarter 
spoonful ginger, large tablespoonful va ; 
extract. Keep the chocolate inthe oven ten 
minutes, then add the sugar and boil it, then 
the flavouring. od for either roll o 
larger cakes. 

Bornep Custarp.—One quart boiled mil’: 
four eggs, ome cupful sugar, one even teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch ; beat the whites separate, and 
stir in when cold. 

Mus.iins.—Never wash muslins, or any kind 
‘of white cotton goods, with linen ; for the latt 
deposits or discharges a gum and colouring 
matter every time it is washed, which disco- 
lours and dyes ‘the cotton. Wash them by theiw- 
selves. 

Furniture O1n.—Put into a jar one pint of 
linseed oil, into: which stit one ounce of pow- 
dered rose pink, and one ounce of alkanet roc? 
beaten in a mortar ; set the jar in a warm place 
for a few days, when the oil may be poured off, 
and will be excellent for darkening new mahog- 
any. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Queen of Spain is to be buried in a ehurch 
that is to cost £200,000. 

A movettent has been set on foot for a 
museum of decorative art in Paris, and Sir hk. 
Wallace has subscribed 10,000fr. to it. 

. Tue Shah, who brought thirty-six caskets of 
gold, takes back only eleven. He has spent in 
France three millions of francs. His expenses 
at the Grand Hotel .were 3,400 franos a day. 

Yur Emperor of Germany has had to part 
with his handsome whiskers, which he has wern 
for half a century, because they interfered with 
the dressing of his wounds. 

A scrgntrric magazine in the Chinese lan- 
guage is now published monthly at Shanghai. 
‘Phe editor is Mo. John Pryer, of the Arsenal at 
that port. 

One of the choicést English-made fans ex- 
hibited on Tuesday was a “new church fan,” 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the ‘l'en Commandments, 
and.so forth painted on it. 

A LEADER of fashion has inaugurated a new 
coiffure for men. He wears his hair close 
cropped at the back and at the sides, but lone 
locks are brought from the back and are curled, 
and lie in a wavy mass on the forehead, giving 
the wearer a strangely womanish aspect seen 
from the front, and a perfectly ludicrous aspect 
seen from the side. 

Tur Shah, while in Paris, received nearly 6.900 
begging letters, together witha grert ammmber 
of proposals of partnership. One of these iatter 
was a request to find the money for a dancine 
garden now in the market. The letter ended! 
with a polite excuse, if the Mahommedan hetief 
of his Majesty rendered such a partnership 
impracticable. 

A Frencu scientific authority states that the 
ordinary rate of man’s walking is four feet per 
second; of a good horse in harness, twelve ; of 
a reindeer in asledge on the ice, twenty-six; 
of an English racehorse, forty-three; of « bare, 
eighty-eight; of a good sailing ship, fourteen, 
and of the wind, eiglity-two. 

A @ENTLEMAN of Cork, who isa breedcr of 
sheep nas well. as a preserver of foxes on the, avare 
land, saved the lives of his lambs frerm foxes by 
tying on the neck of each Jamba piece’ of seariet 
binding, the colour of which it is presimaed 
Master Reynard has a cordial dislike of. 
addition of a small toy bell, such as may be bad 
in any small toy-shop by the gross. at a mere 


‘The 


Tux lwistory of the world teaches no lesson; trifle, would probably form an extra safeguard. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Unric.—A teaspoonful of milk of sulphur taken in milk 
every night is likely to afford relief, but it is too impor- 
tant a matter to be neglected or treated without the aid 
of a competent medial man. Cold salt and water will be 
found a good lotion for the purpose. 

A CorrREsponDENT thanks us for recommending Cooper’s 
E-fervescing Lozenges, which he testifies are as efficacious 
as they are portable and convenient. Certainly no way 
of administering refreshment can be more simple than 
in the form of a lozenge, and those of our readers who 
experience occasionally or habitually an unpleasant 
sensation in the throat, or wish to allay their thirst in an 
inexpensive and grateful manner, should send for a box 
and enclose one shilling and twopence to the manufactory, 
26, Oxford Street. 

Mavup E.—The bread should be about two days old— 
that is neither too new nor two stale, Commence at the 
top of the walls, having first blown off the dust. Of 
course you must not rub too hard, nor must you use the 
same piece of bread too long before cutting off the soiled 

. An egual quantity of fresh spirit of vitriol and 
lemon juice, mixed and well shaken in a bottle, applied to 
to the spots on the marble will take out the iron-stains 
if rubbed with soft linen. 

CommoporE.—Damp may be prevented from exuding 
from walls by first drying them thoroughly &nd then 
covering them with the following mixture: In a quart of 
linseed oil boil three ounces of litharge and four ounces 
of resin. Apply this in successive coats and it will form 
a hard varnish after the fifth coating. 

M. L-—A common superstition obtained in olden times 
that both the character and fortune of an individual could 
be traceable in the hands by the eyes of the initiated. 
Hence the origin of *‘ chiromancy.” or divination by the 
hands ; “‘ palmistry,”’ by the lines of the palm ; “‘ Jactylo- 
mancy,” by the fingers and finger rings ; ‘‘ onychomancy,” 
by the nails. The thumb, too, by its form and size, was 
supposed to indicate character; for instance, a finely 
formed and well-developed thumb was regarded as the 
type of a strong and active individuality, and vice versa, 
while the owners of large thumbs were considered to be 
guided by the head, following rather the dictates of self- 
interest or calculating reason than the impulses of affec- 
tion or duty, and those with small thumbs were conceived 
to be ruled by the heart, and more faithful in friendship 
and constant in love. Yes, rain water is the best for 
washing one’s hands with—it cleanses more rapidly and re- 
quires less soap. Cool boiled water is very good. A 
little powdered borax will soften hard water and wilt 
exert a genial action on the skin. Lemon juice orvine- 
gar and water will remove fruit or ink stains. A few 
grains of chloride of lime in warm water occasionally 
used will tend to whiten the hands, and pumice-stone to 
moderate their roughness. 

IngurrER-—1l. The song has been set to music. Send 
to Williams, music publisher, Cheapside. 2. No parti- 
cular height is necessary. 

W. J. B.—What everybody says must be true, and when 
one’s own experience is being constantly corroborated by 
that of others there can be little doubt in the matter. 
Judson’s Dyes have stood the test of time and trial so 
long that in many households they are now found to be a 
necessity. Much saving of time and some economy 
financially are the result of their use, and the simplicity 
and lucidity of the instructions appended to each bottle 
render, with ordinary care, failure impossible. In any 
ease, the price of a bottle being only sixpence, the loss 
cannot be ruinous, and the inevitable success is very 
gratifying. 

A Constant ReapEer.—1l. Not compulsory aftertwenty- 
ene. Yes, they could be refused. 2. She could not be 
a game to return. 3. Apply to the nearest magis- 


Lapr Cuntrrrg.—1. Any bookseller should be able 
to get you cheap editions of the works you name, but you 
must first make a selection from the several systems of 
shorthand writing before the public. 2. There are many 
such in the Directory. 3. Your writing cannot be de- 
scribed as being very good, and its style is quite different 
to the angular hand usually adopted by ladies. 

Euiz.—1. Clip the ends occasionally. 2. Tuecomplexion 
is best rendered clear by temperate living, regular hours, 
active employment and good exercise, 3, Rather under 
than over the medium height, 


F.C. T. and M. B., two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two seamen in the Roval Navy. F.C. T. is 
twenty-eight, tall. M. B. is nineteen, medium height. 
| armen must be between nineteen and twenty-two, 

ark. 

Mitty and Pattie, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen. Milly is twenty, 
tall, dark hair, blue eyes. Pattie is twenty-two, dark 
hairand eyes, of aloving disposition. Respondents must 
be about twenty-two, tall. 

W. J., twenty, dark, would like to correspond witha 
young gentleman with a view to matrimony, twenty-two, 
good-tempered. 

B. C. and F. N., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. B. C. is twenty, tall, brown hair, 
dark eyes, fond of home. F. N. is twenty-four, medium 
height, dark brown hair, dark eyes, and very fond of 
music. 

Marr, thirty, dark, fond of home and children, would 
like to correspond with a gentleman with a view to 
matrimony. 

D. C. L., twenty, fair, medium height, would like to 
a with a gentleman about twenty-four, fond 
of home. 

P. H. and T. T., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. . H. is twenty-seven, dark hair, 
dark grey eyes, medium height. T.'T. is eighteen, fair, 
medium height, light hair, light grey eyes, thoroughly 
domentfentel 

Purtip, eighteen, good-tempered, would like to corre- 
spond with a fair young lady about seventeen, fond of 
home, 

B. L. and R. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. B. L. is seventeen, light hair, 
blue eyes, medium height. R. G. is eighteen, medium 
height, dark hair, dark brown eyes, loving, fond of home 
and children. 

A. L. and H. A. would like to correspond with two 
young men. A.L. is sixteen, auburn hair, dark grey 
eyes. H.A. is seventeen, medium height, dark brown 
hair, grey eyes. 


“LAST NIGHT I THOUGHT OF YOU AGAIN,” 


Last night I thought of you again, 
My fair and lovely Maggie, O! 
And in each sound I hear thy name 
So softly sweet, my Maggie, O! 
The breeze so gently sang a lay, 
Its ever-touching, tender strain, 
And all I thought I heard it say 
Was, “‘ Soon I’ll see thee once again,”” 


The stars shone forth in lustre bright, 
Just like thine eyes, my Maggie, O! 
And true I blessed their heavenly light, 
For thy dear sake, my Maggie, O! 

Oh! all seemed for my reverie 
So joyful to this heart of mine, 
Whose every thought reverts to thee, 
And fondly after thee does pine: 


"Twas long I thought of you last night, 
And you seemed near, my Maggie. O! 
There came once more each sweet delight 

Of long ago, my Maggie, O! 
And happy was I in my thoughts; 
Once more I saw thy form so dear, 
But, cruel dream! it only brought 
A shadow, for you were not near, 


Oh! long ago was bright and fair 
When you were with me, Maggie, O! 
Each cloud was bright, bad nought of care, 
It shone like gold, my Maggie, O 
Sweet happiness will soon be ours, 
And nothing will our two hearts pain; 
Each day I count the weary hours 


That must pass ere we meet again. 8. B. N. 


V.J.1L., a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady with a view to matrimony. 
He is dark, medium height, good-looking. Respondent 
must be about twenty-two. 

Eten, fair, auburn hair, tall, grey eyes, of a loving 
disposition, would like to correspond with a young man 
with a view to matrimony. 

F. M.and D. W., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. F. M. is twenty-two, of medium 
heicht, fair, loving. D. W. is twenty, tall, dark, good- 
looking. 

S. C. H., twenty-four, dark hair, hazel eyes, fair, and 
medium height, wishes to correspond with a gentleman. 
Must be fair, good-looking. 

Emity F., nineteen, of a loving disposition, tall, dark 
eyes, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
with a view to matrimony. Respondent must be abont 
twenty, fond of home and children, brown hair, dark 
eyes. 

R. D. G., twenty, brown hair, grey eyes, domesticated, 
would like to correspond with a young man about the 
same age. 

Avice S., twenty-five, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
o—_ with a young lady about the same age, loving, and 

ll. 


Maaerr, good-looking, light brown hair, dark blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. 

L. H. J., twenty-one, good-lookipg, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about sefenteen. 

Mituy and Ross, two domestics, wish to correspond 
with two seamen. Milly is twenty-six, dark. Rose is 
twenty-two, fair. Respondents must be seamen in the 
Royal Navy. 

GarsaGE and Basna, two seamen in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with two young ladies. Gar- 
bage is twenty, tall, fair. Basha is twenty-one, medium 
height, dark. 

A. J. C., thirty, would like to correspond with a lady 





about the same age, 





P 


BEtxa, nineteen, fair, fond of home and music, tall, 
would like to correspond with a young man with a view 
to matrimony. 

Rose and Ltr, two sisters, would like to correspond 
with two young tlemen. Rose is eighteen, brown 
hair, blue eyes, tall, fond of home and music. Lily is 
eighteen, black hair and eyes, fair, of a loving disposi- 
tion. Respondents must be good-looking, fond of home 
and children. 

Lity or THE Vater and Swerr Moss Ross, two 
friends, would like to correspond with two young men. 
Lily of the Valley is eighteen, light brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving. Sweet Moss Rose is seventeen, light brown hair, 
black eyes. ts must be about nineteen, fond 
of home, 

L. M., twenty-one, wishes to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-two. 

Marr and Litr, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. is fair, medium height. 
Lily is fair, fond of dancing. Must be between twenty- 
five and thirty. 

Coutinewoop NeLson, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a young lady with a view 
to matrimony. He is twenty-two, medium height, dark, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Must be nineteen, 
fond of children. 

Dicx, Tep, Bos, and Harry, four friends, would like to 
correspond with four young ladies. Dick is twenty-three, 
dark hair and eyes, fond of home, handsome. Ted is 
twenty-one, dark hair, brown eyes, good-tempered, fair. 
Bob is nineteen, good-looking, medium height, dark hair 
and eyes. Harry is twenty-four, curly hair, brown eyes, 
fond of home and children, good-looking, dark, medium 
height. Respondents must be between nineteen and 
twenty-three. 


ComMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


GtantE is responded to by—Percy. 
me by—Mathew, twenty-four, light hair, blue eyes, 


A. G. by—Effie. 
F. P. by—Annie. 
Etey by—T. B., twenty-three, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 
, Kare by—J. B., twenty-one, tall, dark eyes, and rather 
a 


ir. 
M. K. D. by—Julia, a widow, fond of home and music, 
domesticated. 

Grorce by—Nancy, seventeen, dark hair and eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated. 

AwniE by—S. H., eighteen, brown hair, grey eyes, an¢ 
good-looking. 

Tom by—Florence, tall, good-looking. 

Frank by—Phobe, dark, thoroughly domesticated, oi 
medium height. 

Onoma by—Annie, twenty, dark hair, blue eyes, and 
of a loving disposition. 

Potty by—C: B. 

Auice by—G. J., tall, fair. 
. Harry by—Alicia, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, tall, 

‘air. 

Witt1am by—Pollie, nineteen, blue eyes, fond of music, 
good-looking. 
JannettE P. by—Griffith. 
Boxtw by—Mabel, fond of home. 
oa C. by—Essie, of 2 loving disposition, domesti- 


cated. 
. Grorgius by—Evelyn, dark, fond of home, and very 
oving. 

Erur. by—Chris, twenty-four, dark brown hair, grey 
wes fond of home, medium height, good-looking, and 
oving. 

Auicr by—Hector L., nineteen, tall, fond of home, of a 
loving disposition, brown hair, light blue eyes. 

Litr by—Willie, twenty, dark hair, hazel eyes, hand- 


some. 
BriancuE by—Leonard, twenty-three, fond of home and 
children. 

, bg by—Cleopatra, twenty-three, blue eyes, good- 


ooking. 
Jack by—Caroline, eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, of 
medium height, 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tuk 
Lonpon READER are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lonpox Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Eightpence. 

Lirz and Fasntox, Vols. 1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. - 

Everrsopr’s JourNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, 





*,.* Now Ready, Vol. XXX. of Tue Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


Also the Titte and Inpex to Vol. XXX., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE.—Part 186 (July) Now Ready, Price Sixpence, 
Post Free Eigntpence. 





N.B.—Correspondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Txz Lonpow Reaver, 334, Strand, W.C. 

+i+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors should 
etain copies. 


London; Published for the Proprietors at 334, Strand, by 
A, Surru & Co, 
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